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By Venlta Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

IT IS now over six months since 
the disastrous nuclear explosion 
at Chernobyl. Two American phy- 
sicist have predicted that, over the 
next 30 years, as a result of the 
fall-out, thousands of people will 
sutler from cancer; a very large 
proportion of whom will die. 


Radiation: six months after Chernobyl 


The immediate post -Chernobyl 
scare has died down throughout 
the world and vegetables are once 
more on sale in Central Europe. 
However, a very disturbing report 
appeared In the British Press only 
last week. On a recent radiation 


survey carried out in Britain 
(mid-August to early October) it 
has been discovered that pockets 
of radioactive caesium from the 
Chernobyl fallout have remained 
at alarmingly high levels, soma as 
high as any recorded during the 


summer months, immediately af- 
ter the explosion. Ceaslum has a 
half-life of 30 years. 

The high levels of caesium 
found In some Scottish sheep 
could be a result of its being re- 
cycled through the environment by 
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Plants taking it from the snii 
through their roots. It could a |. I 
be due to the feet that, altar ft I 
I. explosion, radio-active partfcft 1 
a * are hurled into the atmosphft : 
at a tremendous speed P and L 
n whereas the heavier particles fee • 
3 ^L?t rth a ,most immediately, car- ! 
- ded by rain and winds, the lighter 

V pjf® CT c t ou,d * ake man Y months to . 
come to rest. • 

Most of the beef and lamb, as i 
well as much of the dairy produce, ! 
consumed in Jordan is imported ! 
from Eastern Europe. After the ex- ' 
plosion, the Royal Scientific So- ! 
ciety organized the testing for 1 
radio-activity of all Imported food- < 
stuffs. Meat was taken from the ! 
airport directly to the slaughter- 1 
house at Zarqa Road where each ! 
carcass was tested. Any found la 
have unacceptable levels of radla- , 
tion was returned to the country ol > 
origin. The level accepted here i* 
was 20mr/h.; the normal back- i 
ground radiation being between U : 
and 15mr/h. 

In the first month of testing, 
over 2,000 carcases were re- 
turned, some registering as mud j 
—I as 300mr/h. The testing of ever? ; 
carcass is to end on 31 October 
The Ministry of Supply feels that, 
as no meat has had to be returned 
over the past month 100 per ceil 
testing is no longer necessary. 

As from the 1 November, onl/ 
sporadic testing will be carded 
out. ThlB testing, as before, will b 
carried out by the Royal Sclent I Ik 
Society and a spokesman for the 
Society has stated that approxt 
matsly a third of imported med 
will be checked. 

When asked whether atmos 
pheric tests were being carried 
out, Mr Ajlouni from the RSS salt 
that this would commence as sooi 
as personnel and equipment wen 
available i.e. when the monitorin; 
team at Zarqa road would be re 
duced. Soil and water sampler 
from various areas of the countrj 
will be tested for radiation ara 
some of the modern equipment 
that they will use, as well as regis- 
tering the radiation-count, will alat 
be able to isolate the particuls 
isotopes. 

Eventually, environmental moni- 
toring stations will be set up whick 
will keep a check on radiatia 
levels country-wide. The first d 
these will be at the Royal Scienti- 
fic Society headquarters In Am- 
man. 

The cost, to the Soviet Union, d 
the Chernobyl disaster has, so far 
been In the region of $2,000 mill- 
ion. Because of the Inactivity of 
the reactor, the country Is suffer- 
ing from a severe energy shortage 
— a fall of about 6 million KW. Be- 
cause of this they have been try- 
ing, with much difficulty, to re- 
activate old hydro-electric sta- , 
tions. Many people are homeless,: 
as the new towns being con- 
structed to re-house those who 
were evacuated, are not ready 
Moreover, this situation Is not be- 
ing helped by the setting-ln of the 
harsh Russian winter. 

The Chernobyl explosion pro- 
duced more radio-active pollu- 
tion than all previous explosions 
tests and nuclear accidents pd 
together. The Russians them set 
vea have estimated that at least 
40,000 extra deaths will occur If 
the Immediate area as a result 
this is a conservative estimate anc 
could be out by a factor of ten 
The whole affected area will wttj 
ness hundreds of extra deaths. Oi 
the surrounding country ; 
, Sweden was one that was baw i 
affected, In the short term, b? 
cause it received very large depo* 
sits of Iodine 131 > which has } 
i/2-lffe of eight days. Switzew 
end. ftjieln received .caesium 
^ whteh'Jwa a i/a4tfe bf 30 yedrS- 

? ^-^adlojactiwi isdtdpe cenngtJ* : 
itate nbn=radkhadtfVe. 

' wW do that andtfce a mount of^fj 
i da p dd d s 'On .the pertfcufof ’ 

\ hence ,;tbe ..problem of iwWJ' ; 
-i the expiodec reactor "safe, , I* W[ 
how been burled, in three- separai* ■ 
• layers of concrete. 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Bosnia at the Zarqa Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


King Hussein in Iraq 


• His Majesty King Hussein 
arrived In Baghdad last Tues- 
day on a working visit during 
which he was expected to 
discuss efforts towards end- 
ing the slx-year-old Iran-lraq 
war, and also make attempts 
to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between Syria and Iraq. 

The King was accompa- 
nied on the visit by His Royal 
Highness Prince Abdullah, 
Prime Minister Zaid Rifat, 
Royal Court Chief Marwan Al 
Qaaem and Court Minister 
Adnan Abu Odeh. 

King Hussein returned to 
Jordan last Wednesday . 


Crown Prince 
meets press 

By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

ABOUT TEN journalists, males and 
females, from English as well as 
Arabic newspapers and the TV 
had the unique privilege of spend- 
ing a whole afternoon with His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Haaaan to watch him perform ex- 
pertly In winning a game of polo. 

The group met him personally 
afterwards over a cup of tea at 
the Zarqa Club and engaged 
Prince Hasaan in discussing their 
problems in an Informal and 
friendly atmosphere. 

The great interest and response 
on Prince Haesan's part, were ap- 

? reclated strongly by his guests, 
his would greatly help In reducing 
the gap between the press and 
the leadership which Is exactly 
Prince Hessen's aim behind this 
sort of meeting. 

This meeting happens to be the 
second of Its kind In this year, and 
It is expected that many others 
would follow in order to create a 
more effective press. Better deliv- 
ery of newB through direct com- 
munication and Interaction be- 
tween the press and the people 
concerned together with the provi- 
sion of an efficient information 
centre through which abundant 
Bources would be available could 
be obtained to make the journal- 
ist's mission easier. 

At the end of the session, 
the group left with the assurance 
that- their voIcgb has been be 
heard by one of the understanding 
and Influential personalities In the 
Kingdom . , • 

• AdywtlM |fi 
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Queen hosts reception 
for artist 

• Her Majesty Queen Noor 
lest Tuesday held a recep- 
tion at the Al Nadwa Palace 
to introduce British artist Mr. 

Nicholas Egon to the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees 
of Noor Al Hussein Founda- 
tion, Her Highness 

Princess Wljdan All, pre- 
sident of the Royal Society of 
Fine Arts, Minister of Infor- 
mation Mohammed Al Khatlb 
and Mr Suhell Bisharat, 
director of Jordan National 
Gallery. 

Mr Egon Is in Amman to at- 
tend the opening of a 10-day 
exhibition of his paintings of 


Jordan at the National Gall- 
ery. 

Princes Basma launches 
campaign 

• His Royal Highness 
Princes Basma said last Sa- 
turday that voluntary and 
charity work In Jordan has 
made large and ambitious 
strides but that more endea- 
vours are needed and a div- 
ersification In services is re- 
quired to help less fortunate 
people In the country. 

Symposium on Arab 
pluralism ends 

• A three-day symposium on 
Arab pluralism ended its de- 
liberations here last Monday 
with a consensus that the 
existing pluralism In the Arab 
World was itself a 'realistic 
and healthy phenomena' and 
that every ethnic community 
should be respected and re- 
cognized at the same time 
ensuring that such respect 
and recognition do not 
threaten the boundaries of 
national security. 

Sultan praises strong 
ties 

• Sultan QabooB Ibn Sa'ld of 
Oman has paid tribute to the 
strong and distinguished re- 
lations which link Jordan 
with Oman, saying that these 
ties have contributed to- 
wards creating a spirit of 
co-operation and construc- 
tive understanding to 
achieve the Interests of the 
two brotherly peoples. 
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GrThdlays to reopen its 
West-Bank branches 


By Hamdan Al-Hajj 

Star Stall Writer 

COMPREHENSIVE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS are going on between the 
management of Grindlays Bank 
and the Central Bank of Jordan in 
an attempt to reopen the formers' 
branches which used to operate in 
the West Bank before 1967. 

This was disclosed by British 
economic experts Messrs David 
Ashby and Timothy Ingram, who 
are on a visit to the Kingdom. In an 
interview with The Star, Mr Ingram 
stated that the bank had a number 
of branches in Nablus, Ramallah, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. He 
pointed out that the bank hoped to 
re-open these branches and recall 
all its former employees. 

He made it known that the man- 
agement ol the Bank Is interested 
in participating in discussions on 
(he five-yoar development plan in 
the West Bank and East Banks, 
due for next month. 

He also said that the bank Is 
concerned with financing lucrative 
projects to be implemented In the 
Kingdom. 

Mr Ashby, leader of Grindlay s 
economists stated in the same 
interview that during the coming 
winter the prices of oil will become 
fixed and stabilized due to the 
high demand and the increase In 
oil consumption. He expects that 
the economy growth in the indus- 
trial countries — especially the 
US and the European countries — 
will continue. 


He added that a 2.5 per cent in- 
crease in power consumption was 
registered in the US alter seven 
years of a low consumption. He 
predicted that oil prices will gra- 
dually increase to about $18 a 
barrel In 1987. It is likely that in- 
crease will continue until the price 
of a barrel becomes gets to about 
$25 in 1988-1990. 

On the other hand. Mr Ashby 
pointed out that the Opec coun- 
tries have so far failed to come 
out with a firm policy on oil price 
control. 

On the effects of the plunge in 
oil prices, Mr Ashby said that a 
large number of oil producing 
countries — Mexico and Nigeria 
— have been greatly affected un- 
like the Arab countries which, dur- 
ing their oil boom, succeeded in 
laying down the infrastructure and 
all Ihe necessary facilities without 
drowning themselvos In Ihe bur- 
dens of debts. 

On ihe financial situation In the 
Middle East, Mr Ashby stated that 
the countries in the region have 
managed to deposit huge currency 
reserves In tho world markets — 
especially in the US, Japan. Ger- 
many and Britain — while other 
countries have failed to do so. 

He commented that Jordan has 
bene fit ted greatly from the drop in 
oil prices, yet it had to face finan- 
cial problems when the aid it 
receives from ihe Gulf countries 
took a downward plunge and the 
transfers of the Jordanian expa- 
triates began to shrink. 
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Pioneering efforts in education: 

Jordan’s Forgotten Teachers 


By Arsaian Ramadan 

Special to The Star 

EDUCATION FORMS a crucial 
backbone of a nation's wealth and 
> development. And often, countries 

I spend a lot on education in order 

to Implant all forms of knowledge 
. • in their citizens so as to make 

I them useful. 

■ Jordan's educational develop- 
i ment and history could be traced 

‘ to the patriotic, but unrewarding 

| careers of lour ladies of in Amman 

| in the 1920's and the 1930's, 

j Through sacrifice, they offered 

I very valuable services with the 

1 establishment of private schools 

without receiving any form of aid 
from the government or any other 
financial institution. 

Those private schools were 
called Kullab'. and were common 
in the cities and villages of Jordan 
and Palestine for both males and 
females. Some of those schools 
were mixed. A number of Jordan's 
important men owe the early 
stages of their education to these 
schools. 

Female teachers were usually 
employed at co-educationai 
schools. Some of these female 
teachers whom i wish to discuss 
are still alive, although some are 
healthy and some disabled. Among 
those are Mrs Khairiyah Ayoub 
Madhl, Mrs Hikmat Essa Jankhot, 
Mrs Muneerah Kashif, and MiBS 
i Shaheerah Abdul Hadi. 

“The rate of iilitracy in the 
Arab world has sharply drop- 
ped during the past 10 
years. In 16 Arab countries, 
the drop amounted to 2.5 
per cent and Jordan has the 
lowest number of illiterate 
people" 

1 was lortunate to meet and talk 
to these ladies In their houses and 
hear about some of their memo- 
' rles regarding their educational 
careers and the circumstances 
prevailing in Amman at that time. 

Before we proceed, however, i 
J . must mention that the ‘Kuttab’ 
schools date back to the pre- 
; : Islamic era and were continued af- 

i V! . ! ier. die advent of Islam. I find it 
i:..; useful to give the reader an Idea 
i **}••• about these schools. In a book 
:■ written by Dr Jawad AH entitled 
> ••• ; " The history of Arabs before 
V Islam', the author says: "The Inha- 
bitan ts of. Al Hirah used to send 
!;.• • their son a to the Katateeb schools 
1:1 (plural .of . Kuttab) where they 
I . learned reading and writing in Ara- 
' ■; bid. Borne sons were sent to Per- 
il : ■ slan Katateebs as In . the example 
i ».• ' pi Zard Bin Hammad Bin Ayoub ol 
< [:' 1 ■ the Afghani; book. When Islam 
appealed, there were .17 men In 
U 8 • Mpcca who were able to write and 



Students and teachers of the Government School (1937) 


fe'Sv ji^i Hingdom had gone through 
variety. phases accompanied 
by/ Changes. which affected the 
?!• 1; educational '• Institutions. - Tfiose 
{ , can 1 ; be -classified as' fou- 

j&?;: ^ 1 ■” ^ 

- 1" ■; •.-i, *««•■ '• 

& ' a rjheipttprnon Epochi The euiica^ 


dfdpeB.fi- was supervised by- 
S^.^Jf^/ .O.lloinan "mandate and. there - 
fl.fr-' 'schpole-'lrt ' 
St* : -.fw.majl.'However, oriurnbor of. p;l- 
^ existed end the 'Kut- 


the Jordan Emirate was governed 
by Prince Abdullah Bin Ai Hussein 
and belonged to the British mand- 
ate domain. In 1921, this area was 
called the 'East Jordan Emirate.' 

At that time, the educational 
process was not based on a clear- , 
cut system which compile with! 
the country's circumstances and 
needs. Rather, it was based on a 
foreign method. In addition to that, 
the government paid limited atten- 
tion to education because the st- 
ate was then mainly concerned 
with its political security and suf- 
fered from the Hack of financial re- 
sources. 

in 1925, a, school education 
system was evolved and In 1939,. 
all the old educallonal laws Includ-' 
mg the Ottoman laws oh educa- 
, tion were, abolished: A new system 
• was put Into actiort. : - • 

In 1921, the cily.of Amman had 
about 0,400 inhabitants, ft had 
; vary few elementary schools and 
. opjy one secondary school with 20 
studepte and three- teachers, in 
1924. a vocational ahd art 6chooI 
was established to train . the pupils - 
: who had completed the, element 

ary Stage, : _- .* 

The Kingdom witnessed 'a series 
‘ ; oMrnpor'tant political eyenib which : 
affected ,the educational process. 
-Among y these events- was the 
^country's complete : findepen-: , 
1946: Wo, unification, of. 
j E gsi- Banks, after the 

1940 war V in Paleatfrie ahd; the. 


the 1967 war which forced huge 
numbers ot the West Bank Inhabi- 
tants to emigrate to the East 
Bank. 

The most significant develop- 
ment at this phase was the issuing 
of the Al Ma'arif system of educa- 
tion in 1955 in which the role of 
education was extended to include 
the behaviouristic aapect of the 
students' life. In 1964 a new edu- 
cational system was set and the 
educational process became more 
organized and comprehensive. 

in 1947, there were 30.000 in- 
habitants living tn Amman. A num- 
ber of elementary schoolB were 
-bullt.ln addition to two secondary, 
schools — one for males. and one 
for females. In 1985, the number 
of inhabitants In. the East Bank 
amounted to 2,693,700 and the 
number, of schools rose to 3,205 
In addition '-to 48 . community col- 
leges, four nursing colleges; and 
four universities. 

Returning, from my digression to 
our four prominent' ladies; I met' 
with -Mrs ’ Khairiyah Madhl in her 
house. Melt. that. i. had known this 
;|ady . tor many years! She IS in her 
seventh decade;. full Of activity and: 
tifp, qnjoyiog air excellent memory;’* 
; and' 'maintain 1 a high level- 61 

knowledge and"eHPbrierite. •;'••• 

, She. said that she. was born In 
, Ammen.ln .1913 and. received her; 
•primary ; education: rat Al.'; Ktittab i 
:^\aw.py-.B wen -fcntWfp inductor. 

W Ahmaft "The 


That school was the only co- 
educational one in Amman. She 
added that the Holy Qur'an was 
the main subject of teaching at the 
Kuttab. In 1919, she entered the 
government elementary school for 
girls. In 1927, she graduated from 
the seventh elementary class 
which was then the highest level 
of education for girls. 

In 1928, she was appointed as a 
school teacher in the city of Karak 
with a salary of four liras. One 
year later, she returned to Amman • 
where she met a Syrian lady who . 
worked as a teacher in the Al Go- ■ 
Ian area. 

The lady's name was Janette 
Khan Qazan. The two ladies 
agreed to establish a private 
mixed school in Amman. Mrs 
Madhi adds that she received a 
.170 pound loan from the Ottoman 
Bank and started the establish- 
ment of the new school. Every pu- 
pil had to pay 100 Ills a month tor 
/education fees, 

She -^tfda .. that among her old 
students - wbre. Mr. Mohammad 
Shahid Ismael and his sister Wahi- 
dah, Or Mohammad. ;Noori Shafiq. 

,, Mn . M*flh; Abu Nuwar, . General Fa- ’ 
waz Maher, pharmacist Amin Shq-' 
air; lawyef Siibhf Al Qdtub. Mr.Mo- • 
hammad Nour Qandour and Mr 
. Ab.dpl M0i$0d'.AJ Jphdj. : 

.M, r s Madhl . remembers when * 
Sharif Hussein Bio All came to 
Ampjan, in.: 1924, 8he recalls that 1 , 
p^ wa_ 8 ‘'sttl!‘a^upj , ,'When ait the ’, 


son Prince Ali Bin Al Hussein. She 
says that she was chosen by the 
Al Ma'arif Department to recite a 
poem before the King. She wore 
the traditional Arab attire with a 
bent dagger around her waist. Af- ' 
ter she had finished the poem, she ! 
shook hands with the King. The I 
King handed her a sum of 20 
pounds as a gift to the students I 
who participated in the reception. 1 

tn 1935 Mrs Madhi decided to 
stop teaching and retire since she 
had felt exhausted. She also In- 
tended to allow other teachers to . 
have the chance to practise this ■ 
career. 

Mrs Madhi Is now a mother ol 
six sons and one daughter. In 
1984, she was offered the Educa- 
tion Medal by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in appreciation of her 
eminent sen/ices. 

The second meeting was with 
Mrs Hikmat Jankhot who was 
born in Amman in 1915. She 
received me warmly. When she 
knew that I wanted to ask her 
about her early memories and her 
old career, she apologized be- 
cause her memory was getting 
weaker. She called her younger 
sister to help her in answering my 
questions. She said that the sub- 
ject I wanted to tackle was very 
dear to her and she hadn't talked 
about it for a long time. 

In spite of this, Mrs Jankhot was 
capable of telling me about her 
youth. She had gone directly to a 
government school, where she ob- 
tained. her elementary education 
certificate in 1930. She showed 
me the same certificate whicll 
read: ' ( 

"Government of East Jordan - 
Genera! Education Department. 

The Education management 
certifies that Miss Hikmat 
daughter of Mr Essa Jankhoti 
born In 1915, has successfully 
completed the elementary educe* . 
tion for six years In July 1930.". 

Mrs Jankhot added that she 
was a hard working pupil and she 
used to obtain first grades in her 
school. When she finished her el- 
ementary school, she expressed fl 
strong desire to pursue her stu- 
dies in Jerusalem. But her parents 
refused, as it was very difficult lo 
send her to live and study alone hi 
Jerusalem. However, In 1931, shs 
opened a mixed private school to 
Beaman street in the capital and 
started leaching. Mrs Jankhot 
taught many subjects including 
the English language. The number, 
of students at her school ranged 
between 250-300. • - 

As she also recalls, students 
from various villages and towns 
like Wadi Seer used to come lo 
her private school. Among those 
who received their education al 
her school were Mr lamat Khorrfla. 
Mr Mazln Al Ajlounl, Mr Zuhaif w 
AJIounl. Mr Talal Hikmat. Mr Wald; 
Tash and Mr All Shaqam. : • 

In 1951, Mrs Jankhot closed 1 
down her school and stoppdj. 
teaching after serving for over v>. 
years. Unfortunately, she has 1 (g 
been recognized nor honoured wY 1 
the Ministry of Education or any 
. other, such ' parties, for her PJ ! . 
minent services, she comment®,*. . 

As regards her social life* 
Jankhot said tbpt she got marne? 
twice but had no children, ojjr 
how jives with Her sisters/ sj? 
comriiented (hat when she stsn®| 
by the window and watches m ■ 
large-.numb.er of students 
•their schobls, she rjBirienWE : 


c •. and his 

” l ‘ " 1 1 1 -«■ - -i- • •- ' '• -- - ■ ' r--- .• ■ , ' • • 1 « • 




early , days and ' her dear pWWJ ' J 
sfon. • At the same time- an 
feels proud ,of, her tong: par.tiap® 
llbn In taking one.pl the Hf St steps 


• ' saoetf^EB. 


which contributed In the educa- 
tional development of the Jorda- 
nian society. 

The third meeting I had was with 
Mrs Muneerah Ismael Kashlf who 
was bom In Amman In 1918. 

She received her education at Al 
Ma'arif School for Girls in Amman. 
She left school when she com- 
pleted the fourth elementary class 
since her father decided that she 
was matured and should no longer, 
attend school. 

However, her father, Mr Ismael 


Kashif, a graduate of the re- 
nowned Al Azhar University In 
Egypt became her private tutor. 

tn 1938, She opened her mixed 
private school at Al Muhajlreen 
area in Amman and called it "Al 
Muneeriah School." That school 
consisted of three classrooms 
with a total of 50 pupils, in 1948, 
her school started to receive 
Palestinian refugee pupils at the 
expense of UNRWA. 

Mrs Kashif added that a number 
of senior government officials, jud- 



Student8 of Al I’tiBsam school In Amman — 1048 


ges, lawyers and high-ranking of- 
ficers had received their element- 
ary education at her school. They 
used to study the Holy Qur'an, 
Arabic Language, and mathemat- 
ics. In 1962, the UNRWA asked 
her to expand her school, but be- 
cause of the lack of space and fin- 
ance, she was instead forced to 
close It down. Mrs Kashif then got 
married for a short time but had no 
children. She now lives alone in an 
old house and receives no money 
or aid from any sources. 

The fourth and final meeting 
was with Miss Shahirah Abdul 
Hadi who was born in Nablus in 
1919. She came to Jordan in 
1924, and lived in Al Tafeelah 
town where her lather worked as 
an employee at the Agricultural 
Bank. Her father was then trans- 
fered to irbld and then to Amman 
where the family finally settled 
down. 

Miss Abdul Hadi received her el- 
ementary education at a govern- 
ment school. When she finished 
the fifth class, she worked as a 
teacher at a Kuttab school. 

In 1934, Miss Abdul Hadi 
opened a private mixed school and 
called it "Ai i'tissam School' 1 in 
Prince Mohammad Street in Am- 
man. She started with only three 
pupils, then the number of pupils 
rapidly increased to 70. The 




Teacher Muneerah 

monthly fee levied on each pupil 
amounted to 100-200 fils. 

Shaheerah mentioned having 
placed a donation fund at the 
school to help needy pupils. A 
number of generous people used 
to send gifts and money for IhoBe 
pupils; one of whom was the wile 
of the then Prime Minister Mr Ibra- 
him Hashirn. 

In 1952, Miss Abdul Hadi closed 
down her school and worked until 
1970. as a teacher al the Scienti- 
fic Islamic College. 

She says that among those who 
studied at her school were en- 
gineer Omar Abdullah Dakhqan. 
General Haidar Mustafa, Mr Husnl 
Shaqam, Mr Dawoud Abdul Hadi, 
and Mr Farouq Subhi Ai Kilani. 


Strategic initiative is defensive 


Maha Zabaneh 

Special to The Star 

EVEN THOUGH not all problems 
were ironed out or solved, the US- 
Soviet meeting in Iceland laid a 
foundation “on which further ac- 
tivities can be successfully con- 
cluded," according to David Em- 
ery, Director of the US Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA). 

In an opening statement during 
a US Information Agency Tele- 
press Conference linking Wash- 
ington and Amman on last week, 
Thursday, Emery said that both 
sides were able to achieve broad 
areas of understanding that could 
lead to a solid foundation on which 
further negotiations In Geneva and 
other meetings could be built. He 
said that American officials are 
"essentially optimistic" pnd that 
they are looking forward to a num- 
ber of very intense negotiating 
sessions over the next year or 
more. 

"We believe that there Is room 
for agreement and that it is poss- 
ible lo make substantial reduc- 
tions in armament," he added. Mr 
Emery pointed out that the US is 
following some basic principles in 
the arms negotiations: reductions 
In arms, an equity in reasonable- 
ness in the negotiating process, 
verification to know that the other 
side is following the rules and fin- 
ally, a product which results in 
stability in crisis so that war Is 
lesa likely. 

Answering a question on 
whether Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (SDI) was the main cause for 
not reaching a settlement in the 
Reykjavik meeting, Mr Emery con- 
cluded that It was and said that 


there are deep differences be- 
tween the US and the Soviet Un- 
ion on strategic defence. “In Ice- 
land, the Soviet position was very 
negative to strategic defence and 
Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
refused to sign off on any final 
agreement unless strategic defen- 
ce was essentially eliminated," he 
said. 

He explained that the US can- 
not do that because this policy is 
shortsighted and not in the inter- 
est of either country. Mr Emery 
said that the technology Is going 
to be there, "we have tried to 
stress that mankind does not for- 
get technology, we cannot 'unin- 
vent' the nuclear bomb, we cannot 
'uninvent' missiles and spacecraft, 
we have to understand that this is 
an Issue that the US and the So- 
viet Union have to face sooner or 
later because these technologies 
will exist." 

He added that computer sys- 
tems can be invented and built 
that have nothing to do with 
defence- It only takes the ima- 
gination of s scientist or an en- 
gineer or a government to use 
those technologies that might 
have been developed for entirely 
different things and put them to a 
defence purpose. "As time goes 
on, many other countries will have 
the ability to create defensive 
technology. So, we cannot escape 
the existence of a technology 
simply by deciding not to deal with 
the issue." 

Mr Emery stressed that the So- 
viet Union already has a stra logic 
defence initiative, which the US 
does not hai/a. They also have the 
Galosh anti-ballistlc missile sys- 
tem around Moscow and the So- 
viets have spent considerable 


amounts of money to research 
strategic defence concepts. "US 
strategic defence research is not 
designed solely to deploy an SDI 
system, but to conduct a study to 
determine if it is good or bad., 
stable or unstable... whether it can 
in fact, shield each country from 
the threat of nuclear attack." 


Emery emphasized that Pre- 
sident Reagan offered to share 
American SDI technology with the 
Soviets, if the Russia would enter 
into comprehensive discussions 
on how to remove large numbers 
of offensive systems. "What we 
hope to do is to sit down with the 
USSR in Geneva, iron out this 
problem of strategic defence tho- 
roughly and try to come up with a 
mutually agrreable game plan so 
that we wilt be able to deal with 


Mrs Khairah Mahdi 

Shaheerah never married. She 
went to Mecca for Haj twice She 
has recently sutlered from hemi- 
plegia and she is now disabled. 
She lives with her brother who 
looks after her. She regretfully 
comments that she hasn't receiv-- 
ed any aid from the government. 

Before I conclude this article, I 
would like to quote a paragraph I 
read in the Saudi-run Middle East 
magazine which says "The rate 01 
illiteracy in the Arab world has 
sharply dropped during the past 
10 years. In 16 Arab countries, the 
drop amounted to 2.5 per cent and 
Jordan has the lowest number of 
Illiterate people, This fact Is wor- 
thy of respect and appreciation." 


this technology and plan for it long 
before it becomes commonplace. 

Answering a question on 
whether SDI might be considered 
totally defensive, "it has no offen- 
sive purpose at all." Emery ex- 
plained that a particle beam or 
laser weapon based in space can- 
not shoot into the earth's atmos- 
phere because it will be too sev- 
erely weakened to have any effect 
on the ground. 
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: -The Commercial Office of the Spanish Embassy has the 
1 honour to Inform all businessmen about the visit of the 
■ Spanish trade mission dealing with automotive, industrial 
and Agricultural equipment spare parts. The mission s Visit 
to. Amman will be on the first and the second of Novem- 
ber. ' 

Invltatlon8.are extended to all Interested companies 
, t6 meet with this delegation at the Holiday ton Hotel, 
Al-Uwaha Halt oh the first of November from 10:00 . 
, ; ij^QQ and f7f,0p " ffrPP- ■ • 


Daily except Friday 4ma4f M W l&M 
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middle east 

Is the stage being set for 
Israeli strike against Syria? 


By Muna Hamzeh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The situation In 
the United States grows uglier 
every day with the Americans all 
but gloating at Britain's break of 
diplomatic relations with Syria. 
There is considerable discussion 
among Independent Middle East 
experts here that we ere In the 
preparatory phases of a possible 
laraell-American strike to defame 
Hafez Al-Assad and derail his pu- 
blicly stated plan to reach “strate- 
gic parity" with Israel. 

Friday evenfnQ, even the usually 
hard-hltlfng and balanced (at least 
by American standards) ABC 
News Nightline with Ted Koppel 
presented an extremely anti- 
Syrian show. Featuring Lawrence 
EagPeburger, the notoriously 
antf-Arab personality who Is Pre- 
sident of Kissinger and Associates 
and used to serve as Under Se- 
cretary for political affairs at the 
State Department. Eagleburger 
noted his displeasure that US had 
not gone further and broken rela- 
tions with Syria as had Britain. 

Most ominous of all seems to be 
the climate of American public opi- 
nion and preparations by the Am- 
erican military. Both are moving 
toward the possible use of Ameri- 
can forces, alblet In limited ways. 

A page 6 article In The New 
York Times on Saturday hints that 
the US Strategic Air Command 
has ordered, for the first time, the 
preparation of long-range bom- 
bers for conventional attacks. The 
Idea Is that without relying on 
foreign bases — and thus not re- 
quiring foreign permission to 
launch an attack — the US can 
strike anywhere lr\ the world by 
using B-52 and B -1 bombers as 
well as the highly-advanced 
stealth bomber which is expected 
to be ready in the early 1990’s. 
Furthermore, this new order gives 
the President, the Secretary of 
Defence and the Secretary of St- 
ats an Increased leverage over mi- 
litary operations. In other words, 
they can strike anywhere, any- 
Ume. 





Dr Noam Chomsky 

Washington’s growing shift to- 
ward military means rather than 
political diplomacy, particularly in 
the Middle East, cannot but ulti- 
mately lead to disaster. Since 
Reagan took office In 1880, the 
US has been Involved, either 
directly or Indirectly, in attacks 
against Iraq, Lebanon, Tunis. Libya 
and Syria. It appears more likely 
than not that this militant policy 
will continue perhaps leading to a 
direct attack against Syria In co- 
ordination with Israel. 

Two vary Interesting analysis of 
American policies have been 
presented In recent months by 
two noted experts on the Middle 
East. The first analysis was given 
at the September annual confer- 
ence of the PHRC by Dr Noam 
Chomsky, a long-time critic of US 
foreign Intervention and author of 
"The fateful triangle — the US, Is- 
. reel and the Palestinians.” 
Chomsky believes that an Israeli 
strike on Syria is Imminent be- 
cause Syria Is getting too close to 
s military parity With Israel. 

In order for Israel to pull off 
such a strike the Soviet Union, 
which signed a friendship treaty 
with Syria In 1880, would have to 
be warned against getting in- 
volved. 

"This Is where the Americans 
come In," said Chomsky, "the US 


has to warn Russia to stay off and 
the obvious way to do that is by 
an American bombing of Syria 
packaged to the West as defence 
against International terrorism.” 
The long-time analyst of US Mid- 
dle East policy added, "that is the 
natural approach and 1 do not 
doubt for a minute that those are 
the plans.” 

The second analysis was given 
by Stephen Green, currently writ- 
ing a sequel to his book "Taking 
sides — America's secret rela- 
tions with a militant Israel.” In a 
September article in the Nation 
magazine of New York, Graen 
wrote that the Syrians are quickly 
trying to build up a military defer- 
ence against a possible American- 
backed Israeli strike. For one 
thing, he noted, the Soviets have 
supplied Assad with SA-5 surface- 
to-air missiles after Israel des- 
troyed Syria's SA-2S, 3S and 6S 
In 1962. 

But a9 Green points out, Syria's 
new capabilities are not all defen- 
sive. "An integrated command, 
control and communications sys- 
tem was adopted, complete with 
an-20 aircraft, providing an air- 
borne radio relay. For the first 
time, the Syrians have the poten- 
tial, at least, to co-ordinate a land, 
air and sea attack force." Further- 
more, the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer agreed to supply Syria with 
the MiG-29 Fulcrum, a fighter 
plane "comparable in perfor- 
mance” to the US F-16 used by 
Israel. The Russian sale to Syria 
of nine batteries of SS-21 tactical 
ballistic missiles has been, as 
Green put it, "most worrisome to 
the Israelis.” 

Since the Inception of Israel in 
1948, Western countries have 
usually financed Israeli aggression 
i In the region, with the US taking 
the lead since 1967. And yet, 
, there has always been comfort in 
the belief that the US has the abil- 
ity, when it chooses, to restrain Is- 
r tael* Nowadays, however, It looks 
like Washington Is in a worse need 
; for restraint that Tel Aviv has ever 
been. The question Is, who has 
the power to tell this giant Rambo 
that huffing end puffing Is damag- 
ing to Its future as well as very 
| dangerous to the rest of the 
i world? 


Reagan’s policies protested while 
Arab Americans honour DC Mayor 


By Muna Hamzeh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

i WASHINGTON — Over 1,200 
, grass roots activists and concem- 
> ad citizens -from six regional 
states marched to the White 
% Hdus© 25 October to protest the 
' Reagan administration's foretori 
'' sind domestic policies as part of a 
nationwide series of protests held 

The march was in opposition to 
/'the- b 3 '.ftfjr op .Nicaragua- and 
< I. Central America, the Apartheid re* 
In Souwv Africa -and Racism 
The protesters also 
■>y called;, foran end to huoletir wea- 
.•> ftbri'&i'an erid-tpiUS Intervention In 
. , .‘ the'^MMdl#- Efest antra- pebpld's 
,! ; mandate; ;to, fund ,v human needs. 

: 


S tonbi an i-lariieK " peac© * activist; 

.yto© preside hi iof the 
Natfpp§l'Orflahlzalton For Women; 
Shfffy •p , dpli , 'anc)'BMnjerpif J s other , 


women’s groups and minorities. 

A variety of cultural entertain- 
ment was performed at the rally, 
including a performance by the 
Palestinian folk group, ‘Al-Watan.’ 
Other groups , representing music 
. and culture from the Philippines, 
South Africa, Haiti, Latin Amerloa, 
South Korea and native Americans 
. were also featured. 

The march came at a time when 
- Ihe Reagan administration has ■ 

» been soundly defeated on the veto 
: of South African sanctions and Its 
: credibility -strained by the recent 
disclosure of the use of (he media . 
. to spread disinformation .against , 
Ubyan leader Moammar Qadaffi. i 

• The recent disclosures surround- ' 
log the' downed plane in Nicargus ; 

. i j have fiirt her ! called Into ■ dubstldh 1 

* lit A Ui}«aIi<« iJilktlilii aI ILamjImLL I 


;trellon’S: foreign policy. 

! -Many qf the groups participating .. 
. yin the rally malntalhed ih^t the arj- 
;i mfrilattallpn tie* bebn dohalsientjy < 
■t using dislnf QrnVatiqh to achieve its ■ i 


alms, especially wilh respect to 
Nicaragua and Central America. 

* * * 

MARION BARRY, the. Mayor of 
Washington, DC was recently ho- 
noured by the. Washington Metro- 
politan area's Arab American com- 
munity at a receptidn attended by 
more than one hundred. An Ad- 
hoc committee of Arab American 
leaders hosted the reception and 
raised more than $12 thousand 
for the mayor’s, re-election cam- 
paign. 

Mayor Barry! was enthusiastic 9 t 
. the Arab-Amerlcan turnout : and 
support for his campaign, i. He 
pledged to remain open to' the 
concerns of;, the Arab-American 
community and repeated . - hie 
promise to serVe DC ad "mayor of 
,;alf people."- .| .. 

In his remarks, Ihe mayor noted 



A Mixed Performance 

THE WORLD community celebrated the forty first anniversary of 
the establishment of the United Nations last week with mixed 
feelings of pride and disappointment. For Arabs there were rea- 
sons both for exultation at the accomplishments of the UN over 
the years, and for bitterness at the ruthless campaign to 
weaken the UN and undermine Its role in world politics. 

The UN has worked very hard to maintain world peace in lm> 
plemention of its charter which calls for ending all disputes 
among nations through peaceful negotiations. It has sent Its 
troops to various troubled spots across the world. Many of them 
have sacrificed their lives while upholding the noble principles of 
the UN. 

To these martyrs of peace, we give tribute on this occasion of 
celebrating the establishment of the UN. 

The UN has also extended help and relief to refugees In many 
parts of the globe. It has also rushed to aid victims of natural 
disasters In areas that have been plagued by them, especially In 
the Third World. UN help to Africa’s famine-stricken countries 
cannot be overlooked in this context. 

Because of the Imbalance in the distribution of wealth be- 
tween South and North, where countries In the Southern hemi- 
sphere are less fortunate In all aspects of life, the UN has found 
itself in a position where It has no choice but to concentrate 11s 
operations in the Third World. This Intensification of help where 
help is needed In the Third World has prompted many WeBtem 
countries and Israel to wage a ruthless campaign against the 

The United States, Britain and other countries have walked 
out of the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) because of Its alleged anti-Western bias. 
These countries have unfortunately Interpreted the UN's atten- 
tion to needy countries In the Third World as taking an anti- 
Western stand. The US has also curtailed Its annual contribution 
to the UN, and there are calls in the West for walking out of the 
UN as well. 

It Is Indeed extremely ironical for an Arab to find himself In a 
position where he has to defend the UN and uphold its charier 
and praise its noble principles. The UN has failed, after all, to live 
up to its promise of securing peace for our people In the Arab 
World. It has not been able to force Israel to respect any of Its 
resolutions which call for Israel’s withdrawal from the Occupied 
West Bank or Gaza. 

But these UN failures stop short from prompting ua to Join the 
group of the UN detractors, because this group is spearheaded 
by Israel. 

The Zionists have never forgiven and probably never will for- 
give, the UN for the decision taken by Its General Assembly el- 
most ten years ago equating Zionism with racism. This same 
decision by the UN-General Assembly has opened Pandora's 
Box on the UN, and the whole operation of the UN has been 
made to pay for what Israel and Its supporters view as the UN's 
major 'mistake*. 

The repeated attempts by the UN-General Assembly to re- 
voke Israel's membership to the world organization do not help , 
the UN, because they make Israel and Its friends even more de- 
termined to undermine the UN and limit Its role. 

The UN, nonetheless, has failed to bridge the gap between 
rich and poor nations despite numerous International confer- 
ences and meetings held from time 'to time within and outside 
the United Nations. 

The gap between rich and poor countries continue to widen 
with very little being done on behalf of the UN to control this 
Imbalance In the distribution of wealth in the world. 

It should also be pointed out that UN resolutions are not nor- 
mally Implemented unless they are to the taste of the superpow- 
era or when they are In agreement, which seldom happens. The 
conflicting Interests of the two superpowers have contributed to 
this stalemate In our region, where the two world powers are 
In agreement regarding the Importance of involving the United, 
Nations In finding a solution for .what is known as the Middle 
| East Crisis. 

Also In' our part of the world, Iran is carrying out Its threats to 
‘he stability and peace of the region by continuing its ^ ar 
; against Iraq and Joy Widening Its aggressive operations to n- 
dude the whole Gulf region. The UN has passed many reeolu- 
tions calling for; the achievement. of a just and durable peso* 

• , between the two countries, ,Bqt Iran has always refused to M" 
piemerit any of the UN resolutions pnd has defied the will of the 
S? r I d ^[nunlty. without expecting to sustain any repercussion 
- ' ® result of this'attitude. This war Is likely to go on for sortie 

IIH10 D©G8USB It -dOAS nnf Immorilo+oL. tkvnfltnn 'Ihe IntamStS O'. 
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Areas of nuclear diaaster: accidents are bound to happen 


After Chernobyl, now it is 
nuclear safety co-operation 


By SaJId Rlzvi 

Diplomatic Editor 
CompasB News Features 

LONDON — Nuclear power has 
been around for four decades, 
during which a string of reactor 
accidents worldwide has killed and 
Injured scores of people. Count- 
less others have been contami- 
nated by fallout and unknown 
numbers will die as a result. It took 
the horror of this year's disaster 
at Chernobyl in the Soviet Ukraine, 
however, to convince the nuclear 
power states it was time to sign 
two long-awaited safety conven- 
tions. 

The Convention on Early Notifi- 
cation of a Nuclear Accident, 
signed by all 58 known nuclear 
nations except South Africa, be- 
came effective on 27 October — 
just five months after the Cherno- 
byl accident which killed 31 people 
swiftly, sentenced others to even- 
tual death from radiation and 
spread contamination over much 
of Europe. On the same day, 
another key convention on mutual 
assistance In a nuclear em- 
ergency also comes Into force, 
though Luxembourg, which has 
agreed on Information-sharing, 
has refused to sign It. 

The tiny Grand Duchy opposes 
the construction by France of Eu- 
rope's largest nuclear power sta- 
tion at Cattenom, Just 1 1 km from 
Its border. 

Luxembourg says the conven- 
tion Is inadequate, since a 
Chernobyl-type aocident at Catte- 
nom would require the evacuation 
of more than half the country's 
366,000 population. James Da- 
gllsh, spokesman for the UN Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency In 
Vleqna, said signing of the two 
conventions So quickly after’ the 
26 April explosion at Chernobyl, 
.130 km north of Kiev, is "a major 
step forward, in International co- 
operation on nuclear safety." The 
conventions were adopted at a 
■ special session . of the agency's 
general conference In Vienna on 
26 September -rr- only six weeks 
after they were drafted, Dagllsh 
said./ 

He said in a telephone Interview 
the speedy passage was due to 
‘the obvious ! potential cross- 
boiinda ry effects of a nuclear ac- 
cident. "The conventions were a 
dfrect response to Chernobyl,'' he 
eald. ln reference to thd meltdown 
of No.,41'eactor at the Soviet dta- 
tlon, -The flre and radiation , leafr 
./ palmed at least" 31 Soviet victims 


initially. For the final toll from ra- 
diation, Dagliah said, "we must 
wait 70 years” 

He said International co- 
operation on safety measures had 
long preceded the legally binding 
conventions, with serious ground- 
work begun in 1984. 

The conventions do not provide 
for penalties for countries which 
violate them. But. Dagllsh said, 
Chernobyl had a salutary effect on 
most nuclear users. "We saw 
what happened In the absence of 
the conventions in Chernobyl." 
Only three signatures were re- 
quired for each convention to be- 
come binding. Of the 68, all except 
Luxembourgh also signed the 
Convention on Assistance In the 
Case of a Nuclear Accident or Ra- 
diological Emergency. 

IAEA director-general Hans Blix 
said the conventions fill "Important 
gaps in the international legal 
framework" for responding to em- 
ergencies such as Chernobyl. An 
early warning system now would 
require all states to report an ac- 
cident's time, location, extent of 
radiation leaks and other data. Nu- 
clear tests are exceptqd, 
unless they go wrong. 

The five nations known to test 
nuclear weapons — Britain, 
China, France, the Soviet Union 
and the United States — "af- 
firmed their Intent also to report 
accidents arising from tests," an 
IAEA statement said. The second 
convention seta out an Inter- 
national framework to facilitate 
emergency help and quick re- 
sponse to a stricken nation's 
needs for nuclear rescue equip- 
ment and experts. 

Chernobyl emphasized the im- 
portance of the human factor, ■ 
Morris RoBen, IAEA director of nu- 
clear safety, said recently, . "The 
1979 accident at Three Mile Island 
indicated this, and there were 
large advances after, that ac- 
cident. Chernobyl reinforced that 
lesson," he said. . 

! The environmental group Green- 
peace, nucelear power's chief op- 
ponent, scoffs at the idea that any 
lessons were learned. "No reac- 
tors are safe, be they Soviet dr 
any other”, said Helmut Hlrsoh, s 
West German scientist and author 
of a 660-page report. "Accidents 
will happen because npt a|| possi- 
bilities of system failure, human 
error and mlsmanagemenV.cah be 
anticipated, nor rendered Ineffec- 
,tlve by advance planning" Mhe 
‘ Greenpeace report said. 


The Three Mile Island leak near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania wa9 the 
most notorious nuclear accident 
before Chernobyl. In the past 
three decades there have been at 
least 14 known significant ac- 
cidents — including six at US 
plants and two in the Soviet Union. 

The world's first reported nu- 
clear accident, at the Sellafield 
plutonium reactor in northern Eng- 
land, spread radioactivity through 
an idyllic countryside in October 
1957. In 1983. Britain said 39 peo- 
ple probably died of cancer result- 
ing from the leak. The plant still Is 
bedevilled by malfunctions that re- 
sult In occasional leaks. 

Accidents also have happened 


— Switzerland, at the Lucens Vad 
Reactor on 21 January, 1969. 

— France, at Saint-Laurent on 17 
October, 1989. 

— Japan, at the Tsuruga plant on 
25 April, 10B1. 

— Argentina, at the RA-2 
research reactor in Constituyen- 
tes near Buenos Aires on 23 Sep- 
tember, 1983. 

Dagllsh said the lessons from 
Chernobyl were unlikely to be re- 
flected in nuclear power being 
abandoned by Its users. In some 
countries, however, he said politi- 
cal opposition would likely lead to 
projects being shelved. Since 
Chernobyl, Austria and the Philip- 
pines have announced that com- 
pleted nuclear power stations 
would bs mothballed. But Dagllsh i 
said, "I don’t think any country is I 
going to be deterred from embark- ! 
ing on a nuclear programme be- 
cause of what happened at Cher- 
nobyl.” 

Nuclear programmes In the 
Third World similarly would be un- 
affected by constraints other than 
lack of finance or unsuitably of* 
equipment, he Bald. Of the 11 new 
governors of the IAEA board el- 
ected on 3 October, eight are from 
developing countries, Including the 
new cnalrman, Pakistan. "I don’t 
think any Third World country has 
nuclear ambitions" matching In 
size or volume the existing majors 
In the nuclear club. Dagllsh said. 

1 On the other hand, he said, the 
safety standards applied by the 
International agency wore the 
same Irrespective of a- country's 
status.' He hoped the conventions 
would help enforce, those stan- 
dards. 


By Selwyn Parker 
Compass News Features 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand — 
Ethnic Gangs, often contain- 
ing “hardened, ruthless cri- 
minals responsible for mur- 
der, armed robbery, Intimida- 
tion and drug dealing, “ are 
worrying New Zealand po- 
lice. They fear the gangs may 
become openly hostile to- 
ward the general population 
If a leader emerges “who is 
capable of setting gangs on 
the path of urban terrorism." 

Reporting to a government 
inquiry into growing violence 
in formerly tranquil New Zea- 
land, the police say the 
gangs are forming links with 
internationally-connected 
criminals "at a frightening 
rate." 

There are about 44 known 
gangs with total membership 
of about 2,200 in New Zea- 
land, which has a population 
of 3.2 million. 

Many gangs such as Black 
Power or the Mongrel Mob 
have members from New 
Zealand's native Maori race, 
or from nearby Pacific 
islands, from where many 
Immigrants have settled In 
New Zealand's largest city, 
Auckland, often described as 
the world's Polynesian capi- 
tal. In the most explosive re- 
port ever compiled on the 
controversial Issue of ethnic 
crime, police say they are 
alarmed at the increase In 
the rate of violent crime by 
Maoris and Polynesians. 

"In particular, Maori and 
Pacific IslBnder gangs are of- 
ten Involved In large-scale 
assaults in which firearms, 
knives, metal bars, baseball 
bats, boots and fists are 
used with great savagery and 
with little regard for victims 
and bystanders,” the report 
says. Statistics on rape, for 
example, show a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of Maori 
or Polynesian offenders. 

The report, which backs up 
the fears of many New Zea- 
landers, has aroused angry 
opposition, particularly from 
Maori leaders. Sociologist Dr 
Rangl Walker, a Maori rights 
activist, says there is no 
evidence to justify the police 
submissions, and that they 
are a product of "white para- 
noia.* Walker accuses the 
forces of law and order of 
trying “to divide and rule." 


But the police Insist they 
are not discriminatory, and 
say it fe nonsense to suggest 
they pick on Maoris or Po- 
lynesians because they Bra 
easily identifiable. However, 
much of the report Is based 
on established fact. In recent 
murder trials gang members 
packed the public galleries 
and intimidated witnesses 
with comments and ges- 
tures. Police say witnesses 
have been reluctant to come 
forward, especially when a 
murder suspect may be rel- 
eased on ball, as sometimes 
happens, and uses his 
freedom to bully witnesses. 

Police say they are often 
powerless to deal with the 
soaring rise in violent crimo, 
especially In cities, snd 
blame the end of New Zea- 
land's enviably iow rate of 
murder and violent crime on 
excessive drinking, family 
violence, deteriorating stan- 
dards and illicit sex. Unem- 
ployment, educational fail- 
ure and social deprivation 
also contribute to the rise In 
violence, they say. ’ 

Finally, and perhaps most 
Importantly, the police say 
there is a belief among eth- 
nic minorities that they “are 
being unjustly served by so- 
ciety" — Compass News 
Features 

Selwyn Parker is a freelance 
writer for international news 
organizations. 
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Prime Minister Lange 


Arab nationalism and the Gulf 


Continued from page 24 

to less Intransigence on the Issue 
of peace negotiations. 

A short post-script should be 
added here to the sage of this 
war. The decline of Arab national- 
ism, as a unifying force, has put 
Ihe Iran-lraq war In a different per- 
spective than it would have occu- 
pied at an earlier time. Instead of 
viewing it as a confrontation be- 
tween Arab and Persian national- 
ism, the Gulf rulers responded by 
emphasising its ; sectarian factor 
as a Sunnl-Shl'a rivalry. They have 
played up this religious factor at 
home while they have mgted the 
nationalistic character of the war 
abroad. They did not want.it to ap- 
pear a& a clash of "(wo nationa- 
lisms" for fear of high-lighting' 
Arab -Iranian differences, • They 
have Insisted throughout that it is 


a war between two "brotherly" 
Muslim states, and that the spirit 
of Islam should prevail In the and. 

The reality however. Is I hat tha 
Gulf rulers felt safer mobilizing 
their people on a religious front by 
emphasising Sunnl-Shl'a animos- 
ity than In presenting the war as a 
conflict between two different 
nations. For the Gulf rulers, the 

struggle Is one about different 

Interpretations df Islam and not a 
resumption of a confrontation- 
which has tasted tor 1400 years.. 
To admit otherwise might have un- 
leashed the genie of Arab nation- 
alism from the lamp; land! no one 
would then be able to put him 

back agalq. -- V 

Next week: Oil unites; 
oil divides 
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OIC meeting 


THE ORGANIZATION of Islamic Conference (OIC) will hold Its next meeting in 
the Gulf state ol Kuwait on 26 January ig87 with the participation of 45 Muslim 
and Arab countries. The General-Secretary of the OIC Mr Birzadeh has made it 
ctear that a difficult task awaits the deliberators, that Is, solving a number of 
regional issues. 

On top of these Issues Is the alx-year-old Iran-lraq war, which until now has 
defied all efforts of mediation. Mr Birzadeh said that the Good Will Committee 
will renew its efforts to put an end to the war. 

Corning at a time when the security of the Gulf has never been shaken as 
attacks against oil tankers and other maritime targets increase the summit's 
main goal will be to put an end to all hostilities and bring both parties to the 
negotiation table. The failure to do so is bound to deal a severe blow to the 
Islamic movement as a whole. 

The Iran-lraq war Is, and has been, a litmus test to the Arab League, the 
Non-Aligned Movement, the Islamic Conference and the United Nations. All ef- 
forts to dissuade Iran from its militaristic attitude have failed. If the latest cam- 
paign to mediate meets the same sombre end, then Iran will take the credit for 
crippling most of the world's prestigious organizations. 

f Shouldn't the member states study alternatives before giving Iran the benefit 
of derailing yet another of OIC Intiative? And how can the member states 
concentrate on solving other problems if the Gulf war continues to haunt the 
very place where the meeting is being held with a spector of destruction and 
death? . \ 


Sad affair 


Can Third World 
brains be lured home? 


GENEVA — A museum In Pakistan will save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on res- 
toring ancient manuscripts because It man- 
aged to entice home an expert in preserva- 
tion techniques. 

The specialist had left Pakistan years 
earlier to seek success and fortune abroad, 
but returned on a short-term contract to 
help the Pakistan National Museum esta- 
blish a laboratory for preservation of rare 
documents. Without the laboratory, the 
museum would have to pay $10,000 for 
every 100-page manuscript it sent abroad 
for restoration. 

While Third World countries have gen- 
erally failed to stem the brain drain over- 
seas, Pakistan's success shows skills need 
not be irretrievably lost, according to the 
Geneva-based International Labour Organi- 
zation (ILO). In a recently-released study, 
■the ILO says two programmes In different 
parts of the world are recording some suc- 
cess in wooing Third World skills back 
home, either permanently or on short-term 
contracts. 

The study covers the only two Inter- 
national schemes currently dealing with the 
problems of the Third World brain drain. 

The first, launched In 1974 by the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Migration at 
the instigation of Latin American countries, 
promotes the return of emigrants whose 
qualifications are in short supply at home. 
The ICM helps locate specialist emigrants 
and assists In their "social and economic in- 
tegration" at home. 

Initially confined to Latin America, the 
project has been expanded to Africa and 
soon will be extended to Asian countries. 
Between 1973 and 1984, the ICM arranged 
the return of more than 3,500 specialists for 
permanent settlement In Latin America. Of 
all the plans devised In the past few years 
to tackle the exodus of talent, the ICM pro- 
gramme alone provides an infrastructure for 
multilateral operations promoting the per- 
manent return of qualified migrants," says 
the ILO. 

The ICM seeks out high-level jobs for 
potential returnees, who are provided with 
Incentives such as reduced family fares, 
special medical Insurance, a resettlement 
grant and a first-year wage supplement to 
compensate for salary lost overseas. While 
commending the ICM scheme, the study re- 
commends periodic follow-up of the return- 
ing professional’s "socio-economic relnser- 
!:?P, OV0r a P 0r,od of eight to 10 years. 

i his should help In assessing the long- 
term outcome of the programme and timely 
Intervention to eliminate possible re-eml- 
gratlon. 

But the outflow of skills from the Third 
world cannot be staunched by the ICM pro- 


gramme alone. The annual hemorrhansoi 
skilled professionals from developing corn. w- 
tries runs to many thousands, the si* f' 
says. ^ ; 

India alone loses some 10,000 professio. 
nals a year through emigration, mainly ta 
the United States. Canada and Britain Evan 
a small nation like Guyana, with a popula- 
tion of 900,000, loses between 500 and 600 
emigrants a year — 25 per cent of them 
highly-qualified professionals. "The vast 
majority of these experts are too well set* 
tied In the countries of employment to ba 
enticed back to their lands of birth, even 
through the ICM programme of assisted re* 
turns," says the study. 

"Nevertheless, their knowledge and ex- 
pertise can be tapped by getting them tore- 
turn home for short-term consultancies.' 1 

This Is happening already under the tin- i 
ited Nations Development Programme TOK- 1 
TEN (Transfer Of Know-how Through Expa- 
triate Nationals) scheme. During Its first 
seven years of operation, up to 1983, liie . 
scheme helped 700 experts return home, ' 
often without any fees other than \\utis , 
travel and daily living costs, for period) 
ranging from a few days to months — and 
in some exceptional cases, for two or Him 
years. 

The study reviews the experiences ol 15 
countries in the scheme whose expalriales 
have provided them with expertise covering i 
disciplines including nuclear energy, biology, 
solar energy, physics, mathematics, mad- 
cine, finance, geochemistry, astronomy and 
electro-chemistry. The 15 countries arc 
Turkey, Greece, Pakistan, Egypt, In*, 
China, Sri Lanka, Grenada, Philippines, Tri- 
nidad and Tobago, Guyana, Argentina, SI 
Lucia, Ethiopia and the Dominican Republic. 

Experts lured home under the TOKTEN 
1 scheme include the Pakistani manuscripts 
• restorer, and a Turkish engineer who 16 w- j 
pected to save the Turkish treasury bilkw ! 
of liras by reducing the time needed to con- \ 
plete a survey of the hydraulic resources d j 
1 the Black Sea region. The ILO warn, 
that the TOKTEN programme can triflD« 
problems within professional communlliM 
at home. 

_ In most countries participating h 
TOKTEN, unease has been noted amongfr 
cal professionals, who often see the recruit' 
ment of expatriate nationals as a rejects 
or devaluation of their own competence.’ 

In Sri Lanka, the study says, the TOKTEN 
project now Is confined to high-prtorily 
projects for which local skills cannot be re- 
cruited. Because the expatriates normflfy 
, donate their services to TOKTEN consults'’ 
cles, the overall cost of the programme]! 
relatively low. Nevertheless, there are 9® 
many rough edges that need to h 
smoothed out, the ILO says. 

Compass News FeaUim 


ItSr rupture in diplomatic relations between the United Kingdom and 

a serious blow to the voice of moderation and a setback to attempts to 
qaae Up tension In Arab-European relations. 

5f rty i? a0had chanca t0 teH the world its side of the storv concern- 
ai 9 i I t!?J S e , fl S d a,, f^Pt by a Jordanian. Nizar Hlndawi, to plant a bomb In an El 
o_i[ af ? 0 L c vl ian a ^ ner flying from London to Tel Aviv The reaction from 
Brltisj. side and iha crusade, which the United States was m£re than S n 
jS™il£L? « SU ^ fld lr T a i tl0, ? Bl Proportions, especially from a country which P has a 
* 8r l? 8 R 0C ? -° p,ay * n tbe Middle dast region and must bv now 

J^ d ® r 5tand the complexities Involved in Its issues and me restrain 
that fnpst be practised when dealing with them. ’ restrain 

cuMn f0 reS ln the recent and sudden 

Seuilu 'T" 0 ™- ..in wa8 I®* down by its European allies who relected n 

Sxirffl PlfSol 0 ) 80 ? 8 a IJ?, pu * nte !? Syr * a « while, the Syrians are getting no more 
a J p r ^ r0 b brothren in support of Its call to terminate all 

«W 8 s saw 

jot tom? We hope no\. Mrs Thatcher's’ government 
. 9 ra ®P®d a full understanding of ponaequences 1 of Its latest ac- 

caS’ ilSrSti ’ b B nffl b ru f Qain&t m Britain was at some st- 

^ *S 0IP ? cy, « Ter ^ na< l? n ? f r0 M°ns should have 
opervtqa last opt ion 'and. not the only alternative for London. - * ' 

fowiM a mrn 4 imi mm - ■ : - U J 



Foreign books ! 

To the editor: 

Pn5^ R i!. N £l t0 , n e b0dk rovtaw by Pascal B. Karmy (L ’Affaire Israel - Le SldnlsmO 

Politique by Roger Gsraudy) Jerusalem Star of 16.10.1986. 

lemh*U B l2!) y Tt!i e ^I°v bt f 1 lned v2 IB u a 5°. ve mentl °ned book when 1 was In'ParlB In Sep; 

book. was published In 1983. It is a pity that very often we cannot 
Thp n f mman tookshops and if they are available, they are very expensive 

The same applies to many English books.” ■ y • 

awar ® of the fact that ^ench, English and German bbokS'lri 
,n foreign languages which have to be Imported. In every country, 
fits ' n f ? h LTtan language are more expensive than the national publicatioJJ 
costs ■ C?U °f , lhe l,m,l0 d market for them, secondly, because of the high shipment 

‘ which ° yS re,9n : books in Jordan, there are bookshops In Arjj;- 

wnicn ptock English, French and German books ahd are happy, to provide order serves- 

atocklnc ' lS? m0r ’ 1 ^2? 9ur L pi1sed to tee that a big, bookshop In Breig: 

aStSsfffi ' ^ h Ul lh ? lr English language titles In the samjwJ 

• Germany .P'tktiugh shipment costs to Jordan &rq much higher therrt* , 

• • ^ ^a^n?' S between that booKshop- Iri Germany and 

: V iuyirig bppksl Perhaps. thodog. 

. wSwqkshoprf' - • - 0 ta^ [|y iprotan books Jn. Germany ‘and. supported IW. 

•'••• •’/•/'V- Monika > 

^ ; I':-:;. - Inter book ; 

;• Amman ^—'.Jordan'. • 


The house 

IT WAS already dark when he reached his 
house in the village. There was a strong 
smell ol cooked food: Meet marinated 
In tomatoe sauce and apiced with fried gar- 
lic and -pepper. He also could smell the 
aroma of freshly-baked bread, teaiwith mint, 
burning tobacco and goat’s milk. He was 
hungry — something he rarely felt when he' 
was back in the city. 

As he stood gazing at the silhouette of 
the ancient fig tree occupying the middle of 
the open yard of his house, he heard the 
footsteps of people passing by in the nar- 
row alley. He peered secretly from an open- 
ing in the wooden door and aaw two men 
clad In dark gowns and red head dresses. 
He failed to recognize them but the voices 
were familiar, or so he thought. A cock cried 
somewhere down the alley, the wind moved 
and again, he could smell the Inviting re- 
dolence of the tender meat submerged in a 
red pool of tomatoe sauce. There must be 
some rice to go with it, fresh bran bread and 
then to wash it all down: Cold water from 
the well. The two men disappeared. 

The house was empty. A great fig tree 
loomed like a phoenix over the dilapidated 
house. His eyeB could barely recognize the 
interior of the building. It was a square- 
shaped house, like most village households, 
with all rooms overlooking the yard. In each 
room was some furniture, a wooden bed, a 
trunk to keep unwanted clothings, mat- 
tresses and pillows. One of the rooms had 
an iron bed and a huge wooden cupboard. It 
belonged to his grandfather. Now it was all 
his. 

He lit a cigarette, Inhaled like a drowning 
man gasping for precious air, and examined 
his surroundings. He was hungry, but had 
no time to think of food. He was here for a 
specific reason. A dog barked and another 
responded, and then the call for prayer was 
added to this strange symphony of voices 
and barks. He put down his suitcase and 
took a key out of his pocket. The dogs were 
silent but not the Muezzin. He walked to- 
wards the big room and unlocked the an- 
cient door. He was inside and he could 
smell the rot. A scene from the past flashed 
through his mind as his eyes desperately 
sought to orient themselves in the dark 
room. In his mind, he could see the green- 
painted walls of the room. There was a 
chandelier with a brass structure hanging In 
the middle of the celling. The sun somehow 
managed to get Into this room's only win- 
dow in the afternoons. It was silent now and 
he could hear nothing but cockroaches In 
the nearby field. 


By Osama El-Sher(f 








He struck a match and in the flickering 
light he could see debris and pieces of 
broken furniture here and there. Nothing re- 
mained; the chandelier, the black and white 
picture of his grandfather and father which 
they took of themselves at the Armenian 
photographer shop in the nearby refugee 
camp some years ago, the iron bed and the 
enormous cupboard. Nothing remained. 
Was the house pillaged? He could never, 
remember for it was a long time ago. His 
grandfather died some 20 years before, and 
his father two years ago. His brothers sold 
the land and kept his share for him which 
was the house. But who would want II? 

The stench was strong in thal room 
where he had so many memories. Ten years 
and he never set foot In this village until to- 
day. How he hated it all — coming back 
was like death itself. The old bus struggling 
from one village to the other. The faces of 
old people, of disillusioned young men, of 
women and their children. Nothing remained 
of the old village. Paved roads like serpents 
penetrated the furthest settlement. The vill- 
age he knew was no more. He tried to lock 
the door again, but then he wondered why 
he should. He can't sleep in any of the 
rooms tonight. He looked, at the fig tree still 
standing after many years. He shall sleep 
next to Its benevolent trunk and under its 
reposing branches. 

Two other rooms had no doors and were 
clearly empty. One was evidently used as a 
barn to keep animals for the night. People 
have no respect for other people's prop- 
erties. he wondered. That barn was his own 
room and that of his eldest brother. In it, he 
grew up and saw years come and go. He 
saw his younger brother die of unknown 
disease, his mother soon following him in 
grief and sorrow. From that deformed win- 
dow he saw the seasons change places and 
trees grow up while others died when win- 
ters were severe and merciless. And in that 
room he planned to run away to the city to 
work and be rich, to own a car and a televi- 
sion set. So many dreams he had in this 
room. He was still feeling hungry. 

He lit another cigarette and sal close to 
the fig tree. His mother would be sitting 
next to the kerosene stove by the small 


room in the far side of the house cooking 
something if she was alive at this moment. 
Around her would be his sisters cooking rice 
or cleaning the chicken or making salad. 
The men would be sitting in a circle chat- 
ting. About what? Oh, mostly about the land 
and what its yield; tomatoes, cucumbers, 
okra, beans, chickpeas and others. Or 
about the mule, or about water and its 
scarsity. or about pests, mules, men, cu- ' 
cumber, peas, water, land... nothing much. 

He was still hungry although he could no 
longer smell the fresh food. Why was he 
here? After 10 years he is here for one 
night. He wanted to inspect his Inheritance: 

A crumbling house where only animals 
would live. His sisters were married ... who 
cares. Two brothers are doing relatively 
well. Both sold the land and bought a Merc- 
edes car and live off the UtUe money it 
yields as it runs from Amman to Irbid every 
day. Both are living in the camp few kilome- 
tres away, both are married with a dozen 
chldlren. One also runs a small grocery the 
other just sits there in the coffee shop wait- 
ing for his Mercedes to return after □ long 
day. 

He could see the stars now. A moon also 
appeared, but it was dark and gloomy. He 
was cold and hungry. Ten years and he has 
achieved nothing. His father died and he 
never knew where they buried him. He 
worked hard in the big city, spent hours in 
downtown cinemas, and slept late at night 
in a room shared with five others. He saved 
some money, few hundred, belter than his 
brothers. But he couldn't decide what to do 
with It. So here he was to get rid of his share. 

His mother would have finished preparing 
the food by now and he would be dipping 
bread in tomatoe sauce. He searched for 
another cigarette and tit the match, his last. 
In ihe dark corners of the house around he 
could recognize fragments ol his youth, ot 
his dreams lying there like smoked cigarette 
stubs. The flame died out and his vision 
ended as darkness enshrouded him once 
more. He sat languidly under the fig tree. A 
dog barked as It passed through the alley. 
But he was still hungry and his mother had 
not called him to dine yet. 


Despair turns to violence for youth 


By Roufut Hasaan 
Compass News Features 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — Unemployment and 
recession Is spreading despair among the 
youth of Bangladesh, leading to increased 
crime and political radicalism, according to 
analysts in the World's second poorest 
nation. 

Bomb explosions have been occurring al- 
most weekly at Dhaka University, the coun- 
try's biggest educational establishment, and 
a student was killed there in a shooting in- 
cident last March. In the run-up to the 15 
October presidential election, police raided 
university halls of residence after explo- 
sions in the city and on campus. 

A police spokesman said bombs and 
bomb-making materials were seized and 
160 people were arrested. About 100 were 
reported Injured In the Dhaka violence. 
Concerned with falling academic standard 
at the 1 university, a Journalism professor 
recently requested an emergency faculty 
meeting to discuss the problem. He said 
standards were disintegrating because 
"students, are , ■ so frustrated with the 
national soene." . 

.Although university degree is still per? 
celved as a ticket to a better future, many 
■students questloln the value of liberal arts 
courses ' and even of some science degrees. 
Recently medical Interns, closed eight col- 
lege hospitals ,fqr 80 : days to support their 
.‘demand for permanent government jobs. 

. About' the samd tlrpe.' the government an- 
, nounced ‘pay -Scales for newly-graduated . 
.dodtprS : ;woUld :.be 1200 taka ($8.60). per 
month. ^."What's . the point?'’;, angrily, de- 
(’ manded fourth-year 1 medical student Kha- 
vdljja Nalneen wherV she heafd these wage 



Students demonstrate against ‘unfulfilled promises’ 


rates, With per capita Income at $130 per 
year, Bangladesh is second only lo Ethiopia 
($110) In national poverty, according fo the 
World Bank.. 

Add a miniscule growth rate of 0.8 per 
cent, unemployment of 48 per cent and a 
largely agricultural economy subject to an 
unpredictably violent climate, and it Is blear 
this 15-year-old nation has serious survival 
problems. 

The explosive growth of the urban popu- 
lation (4 million rural dwellers flooded Into 
the cities for Jobs between 1081 and 1988) 
and the political sophistication of Banglade- 
shis have added to the pressures. Psycho- 
logically, there Is disappointment among 
young people that the "Bengal ot Gold" 
created by their fathers In bloody secession 
from Pakistan (Bangladesh was formerly 
East Pakistan) ha& not fulfilled its promise. 

Sociologists believe that continued failure 
is lurplng . some young people Into; political 


activists who take their disenchantment to | 
the streets; others are believed lo be joining 
radical underground groups in search of 
' martyrdom and a cause. Some non-political 
youngsters drift toward the world of crime. 

Most observers agree violence Is becom- 
ing common, and bombs and guns are re- 
placing the sticks used In past political and 
criminal clashes. According to official fig- 
ures, 60 persons were murdered in Dhaka, 
(pop. 3.4 million) in 1984, compared with 34 1 
-In 1982. A police spokesman, said,- "During 
this time the number of gangs of yourig 
■ hoodlums has Increased" 

. j ’■ ■ ' i # 

As country;, people flooded to the ; cities. 

■' shanties spread across . unused ;■ . land., 
around public parks and beside rellrbad. sta- 
tions.. Living alongside peasants .ip :> thes!9 
alums are educated young people — a si- 
, tliatlon -unbelievable a decade ago, : . 
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Samora 
Moises Machel 
— a great loss 

DEATH, AS we are all aware, la Inevit- 
able and a natural phenomenon. And 
whenever it strikes with Icy handB, 

It leaves in its wake, anguish, confu- 
sion and sorrow. 

The lata Samora, became the ruler 
of the former Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique in 1975, after 15 hard 
years of brutal agitation for Indepen- 
dence of his party Frente de Lib- 
ertado de Mozambique {FRELIMO) 
against the colonial masters. His 
ascendancy to the highest office of 
the land ted to the establishment of 
what he termed, “the first fully Marx- 
ist state In Africa.” 

Samore's humble beginnings and 
the uphill task of trying to obtain an 
education under the abnoxlous Col- 
onial Act of Portugal's ex-dictator An- 
tonio Salazar shaped his mentality 
and vision of the future of Mozamb- 
ique. Alter suffering from subjugative 
and degrading conditions, he gave up 
his profession as a nurse and went to 
train as a guerrilla fighter. 

The era of the late Mozambican 
leader has not been a period of stabil- 
ity and positive nation building. His 
Marxist policies did not endear him to 
Western leaders and he had to eng- 
age in a protracted war with another 
movement — Renamo — which bit- 
terly opposed his policies. On top of 
these, the severe drought and famine 
conditions which hit Africa In 1983 
did not spare Mozambique. 

Though the country shares a com- 
mon border with the apartheid en- 
clave of South Africa, Botha’s apar- 
theid policy had really been repug- 
nant to Samora and he had been very 
vociferous in denouncing It. However, 
through no fault of his, and as a ves- 
tige of the colonial ora, there were 
complicated and long-established 
economic ties with the Pretoria. An 
example is South Africa's recant 
threat to send home Mozambican mi- 
grant workers ln the former's gold 
mines. That would have been a great 
economic disaster. Mozambique 
deepends a lot on the workers' re- 
numerations. 

Moreover, Botha's regime Is Inter- 
ested In the hydro-el ectftc power gen- 
erated by the Cabora-Bassa dam on 
the river Zambesi. With threats of 
sanctions hanging on South Africa, 
Mozambique's Maputo port could be 
of immense help to the Pretoria admi- 
nistration. All these complex entan- 
glements had made It evidently clear 
that a complete disengagement was 
economically unrealistic. 

But all the same, it came ae a big 
surprise when the late leader con- 
cluded a treaty of non-aggression and 
friendship at Nkomati with Botha In 
1984. 

Samora Machel Is dead and gorio. 
But It is hoped that the legacy he left 
Mozambique will continue to flourish. 
His successor surely has everybody s 
blessings and It Is hoped that he has 
the same charisma and astute state- 
manshlp to guide the country through 
Its future political ; and economic 
rough sees. The notional anthem of 
Mozambique * ‘Viva Viva . FreHmo' 
should serve as a beacon of. hope. 
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Arab' Pros., 


Middle East Press Review 


Efforts to convene an Arab 
Summit 


THE QATARI newspaper Al-Arab expresses 
satisfaction with the Arab League Council's 
decision an the need lo convene an urgent 
Arab summit conference. It says, the fact 
that the decision was adopted unanimously 
is a good sign and a constructive step in- 
voking optimism with regard to the possibil- 
ity of nolding the long- delayed summit. It re- 
marks that ft was the first time that all Arab 
slates have agreed on holding a summit 
without any reservations or conditions. 

The Qatari paper urges the Arab League 
to take immediate and effective steps to ar- 
range for the convening of the summit as 
soon as possible. "Conditions prevailing in 
tlie Arab world have reached a maximum 
point of deterioration and could never be- 
come worse during a summit," the paper re- 
marks. 

Another Qatari newspaper, Al-Khaleej 
Al-Yom, writes that Arab disputes should 
not be used as pretext for not holding the 
summit as all agree that the common objec- 
tive Is unity and solidarity to cope with the 
many challenges, it also says that Arab dif- 
ferences must not be debated by the sum- 
mit because the meeting should be de- 
signed to produce positive results. 

The paper calls tor the continuation of bi- 
lateral meetings between Arab leaders be- 
cause such meetings help in clearing the 
Arab atmosphere arid making views closer 
to each other. 

Al-Wlhda newspaper of Abu Dhabi won- 
ders if the demands of the Arab foreign min- 
isters (or holding the summit, which has* 
been delayed for four years, would be real- 
ized. It explains that the delay in holding the 
conference has been due to the inability of 
Arab states to create the appropriate condi- 
tions which could ensure the success of the 
conference. 

"Good Intentions, honest responses 
along with sincere efforts to clear the at- 
mosphere would pave the way for serious 
efforts towards a better future," asserts 
Al-Wlhda. 



Britafn’i 


break of 
with Syria 


relations 


Lebanese unity js essential as Israel is ex- 
pected to launch a large-scale attack' on 
Lebanon, using its ground, air and naval for- 
ces. 

Iran-lraq war 

An Iraqi paper warns that Iraq has se- 
cured all military potentials which will make 
the coming period an end to the last Iranian 
dream. 

Al-Qadlsslya, a paper published by the 
Iraqi defence ministry, says that "if the Ira- 


foreign minister for reiterating his country's* 
support to the Soviet Union's call for the 
convening of an international conference on 
peace in the Middle East. The French fore- 
ign minister, the paper notes, has said that 
such a conference should be preceded by a 
preparatory meeting in which all the 
concerned parties should take part. 

Such declaration, the paper adds, means 
that France has not changed its position 
* and believes in the idea of the international 
conference to solve the Arab-lsraeli conflict. 
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' \ i ■ The Syrian dally Tiahrfn calls on all the 
. : .1 Arabs to take measures against Britain si* 

' » *! milar to those taken by Syria following Bri- 

. , tain's decision to break diplomatic relations 

: ■■■1 with Damascus over alleged involvement in 

’ the attempt to blow up an El-Al plane at 

■ ; i Heathrow airport, The Syrian paper calls on 

, ;£./ Arab stales to stop all dealings and com- 

. • meres' with what It terms the Zionist British 
> • government. 

i Another Syrian newspaper, Af-Thawra, 
'vi •• .recalls that Britain had been the first and 
» i foremost power responsible for Arab suffer- 
ihg and calamities since the beginning of 
, this century. ‘Through its Imperialist all- 
. lance withthe United States, Britain partl- 

I culariy has been persistent in distorting the 
i. reputation of the Arabs, contriving plots 
agajnst them and colluding fully with Israel 
and Zionist Organizations/'' the paper ass- 
,erta.. . _ • 

i LI : Arab resistance against Israel 

ftlv 1 .; Thb, Algerian newspaper Al-Mujahld cri- 
i 5' V.-,;. the french government for con- 
■ ?! demnilig the cqmhiando operation in oecu- 
1' ../pled Jerusalem against Israeli occupation 
r V' forces, saying that terming the operation as 
f • eh act.of lerfor la something which should' 
]:• ‘ be .viewed VYrith dlatate. It calls on the 

j j ;-;f^ehcfv External Affairs Ministry to think 
,7 " ? .^■•wrteuely. flpa. clearly. In order to determine 
pj Ihe. 'dirferohce < between terrorism and 

$ National resistance. 


1 Al-Ra'i ' ^ 

nlan leaders maintain their arrogance and 
aggressiveness, Iraq has made available all 
means of destroying the Iranian oil, indus- 
trial and economic Installations.’’ 

Ad-Dustour newspaper lauds the joint 
Jordanlan-Egyptian efforts lo boost bilateral 
understanding and co-operation. It remarks 
that the joint Jordanlan-Egyptian Commit- 
tee, which resumed its meetings in Cairo 
this week during Prime Minister Zald Al- 
Rlfai's visit to Cairo, has achieved many ac- 
complishments within a short period. 

The paper praises the leaderships of the 
two countries for being convinced that 
closer co-operation between their countries 
in trade and economy would help lay a solid 
basis tor inter-Arab economic Integration. 

Ai-Ra’i newspaper commends the French 


Rabah 


A! Hamlshmar writes: More than 600 
Arab prisoners at Asqalan prison have lately 
carried out acts of violence and commotion 
In protest against the maltreatment they 
receive at the hands of the prison authori- 
ties In addition the worsening standard of 
living they undergo. 

In response, the prison management 
summoned a large number of soldiers and 
Border Guards to quell the wild protests 
and suppress the prisoners. The Israeli sol- 
diers reportedly, threw at the prisoners, 
scores of teargas bombs and fired heavily 
at them critically wounding six in addition to 
creating a large number of casualties. 

The paper comments: This wasn't the 
first time Israeli troops have been rushed in- 


EsS : v \ [iw: na|*oriaUb(a> againsUhe Nazi . becu-' • 
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side congested confinement centres to 
stamp out the prisoners' uprising by usk 
teargas bombs and machine guns. Wecal 
upon the Israeli government officials to m 
an end to these inhuman and immoral nrS! 
tices repeatedly carried out by Israeli sol 
diers, concludes the paper. * p. 

Davar writes: Nowadays, the leaders of r 
the Likud Party take delight in calling form* 
establishment of more Jewish settlement! 

In the West Bank and Gaza Strip during 
Shamir's epoch which started only a wed 
ago and is to last for two years. 

Minister of Housing David Levy, an- 
nounced that over 30,000 new housing un- 
its will be soon bulit within the present set- 
tlements in the West Bank in addition to a 
number of new settlements. Furthermore, 
the paper carries on, the Likud Party In-' 
tends to house 60,000 Jews on the West 
Bank within the next two years. 

Prior to that. Yitzhaq Shamir emphasized 
that his government is determined to build .y* 
more new settlements in the occupied tern- t 
tor lea. I 

There Is no doubt, the paper comments, | 
that the policy Yitzhaq Shamir and his com- ! 
rades have adopted conflicts entirely wilh : 
the coalition agreement which stipulated 
that the Jewish settlement in the occupied 
territories is to be frozen. 

Maarlve writes: the bloody and wild figh- 1 
ting which has currently flared up between 
the Palestinian resistance men and tt« 
Shi'lte Amal militias proves to us all that the 
war which the then Defence Minister Ariel ; 
Sharon engineered in South Lebanon I 
against the Palestinians, has complete 
failed to realize and achieve its real goals. 

On top, all the losses in men and equipment 
which Israel suffered have been a complete 
waste. 

Both Menachem Begin, Rifall Han, and 
Ariel Sharon, expressed their pride and con- 
fidence upon sending the Israeli troops into 
south Lebanon and claimed that they font 
succeeded In completely eradicating and 
wiping out the Palestinian resistant con- j 
batants in south Lebanon and that Israel ! 
could relax and enjoy peace for 40 years, j 

The paper comments: We now observe ! 
that the Palestinian organizations have no! I 
only returned to south Lebanon, but also 
became so powerful that Amal forces are 
unable to confront them. The Israeli leaden 
should realize now that the Palestinian 
problem cannot be solved by force. 

Kol Haer writes: Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres has stated that the National Unity 
government which is now headed by Yitt- 
haq Shamir will continue to survive for tlw 
next two years. However, after that, a sec- 
ond national unity government is very un- 
likely to be formed. ThlB, according lo 
Peres, is due to the deep differences m 
ideological conflicts between the Likud 
Labour parties. The paper adds that Per® 
stressed that he will neither accept any 
coalition with the Likud nor co-operate wn 
Its leaders In the future. 

Peres has a justifiable rtght to say tNJ 
the paper comments, simply because w 
had experienced bitter and painful exper- 
iences through his co-operation with the u - 
kud. In addition, Peres realizes more IMj % 
anyone that, his partnership with the LUJjJ 
haa adversely affected and upset ms f 
party's image and popularity. The P a P*' 
concludes by saying that the Likud mem- 
bers will naturally strive to demolish what- 
ever Peres and his party have manafleo to 
build within the past two years. 

Hadashot writes: A few days ago the 
raell commander of the soutMrn 
region General YqssI Bailid disclosed WJ 
a new war between Israel and Syria is J 
unavoidable matter and It will certainly WJJ 
place. However, the general; added,. P° 
can tell when this war Is going to take pter- 

. In the light of this revelation, the PJPj- 
goes on, General Baiild toured the Jew® 
settlements at Al Golan Heights, met w. 
the heads of settlers and asked them w* 

. move the children, .women and aide™ JJJL 
the. settlements .and transfer them tow t 
placeB Inside Israel because, according. ( 
the general, a war between Israel and uy 
Is. In the offjrig,. I 

The paper comments: This army .Q^ 1 ' 

shouldn't • haVe released such statemen 
which represent a : frank Instigation of , 

, We hereby ask:: How does JheJgjJ , 

; Defence Minister allow high ranking . 
..who , occupy serialtlve positions In the a r j 
to releaae such sensitive, news Items 
, dlally:, at this very-, stage When there '® Jij , 

; .preaae In tension After. Britain ,h&8,- put ; 

,’djplOmatlo links wijh Syria 
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By IbtlBam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

The last two months have seen an 
active and encouraging marketing 
of shares at the Amman Financial 
Market (AFM) compared with the 
same period of the last year, al- 
though the trading volume of 
shares handled in the 1st quarter 
of this year witnessed a slight de- 
crease in trading, compared with 
the last year. ^ 

AFM director Dr Hashem Sa- 
bagh says that there are many 
factors which affect the market 
activity. The first Is the reports of 
the companies and banks which 
are published at the end of each 
year. As well the profit level 
each company achieves positively 
influences both the investors and 
speculators to buy shares from 
these companies and generate 
trust in them. 

Another factors which encou- 
rages people to buy shares, thus 
activating the market, Is whether a 
company produces items which 
are of good quality and price and 
are In constant demand, so that 
investors can secure their invest- 


ments. Following the recent finan- 
cial difficulties experienced by a 
number of companies share deal- 
ers, are also more concious than 
before, of the need to judge 
whether a company has a good 
reputation and achieves regular 
profits. 

Dr. Sabagh says that the AFM 
has gained the trust of regional, 
international and local institutions 
due to its stability and good record 
in comparison with other stock 
markets in this region. He added 
that there is a regular demand 
from a number of international in- 
stitutions wanting to invest their 
money in the market. Despite the 
current economic situation fac- 
ing the country now, most of the 
investors and speculators are very 
optimistic about the Prime Minis- 
ter's recent visit to Kuwait which, 
they believe, will positively affect in 
activating the economic situation 
In general. 

Dr Sabagh also spoke about the 
reason behind the delay In trading 
of the Jordan Cement Factory 
Company's shares. The delay, he 
said is due to certain procedures 
the government is currently under- 


taking to protect and support this 
important industry and to prevent 
it from facing any future difficul- 
ties. The organizational proc- 
edures to be taken will encourage 
the two merged companies to 
solve their problems and once the 
new company's policy is decided 
share trading on the market will 
begin again. 

It is hoped that the coming two 
months will witness an increase in 
the amount of handling as in 
the past two months and this will 
lead to a stable and encouraging 
market for the next year. 

Four new local companies joined 
the regular market recently. They 
are, the Jordan Spinning and 
Weaving Co. with a paid-up capital 
of JD 4 million, Jordan Cable and 
Wire Manufacturing Co, with a 
paid-up capital of JD 2.5 million. 
Jordan Precast Concrete Co, with 
a paid-up capital ot JD 3 million 
and the Jordan Centre for Phar- 
maceutical industries with a 
paid-up capital ot JD t.5 million. 
The Machinery Equipment Renting 
and Maintenance Co is due to join 
the regular market next month. 


Public works contracts moving 


By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

THE MINISTRY of Public WorkB 
has awarded 130 contracts worth 
a total JD 90 million during 1986 
and a further 40 contracts valued 
at JD 60 should be awarded be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The projects Included cover the 


building of schools, customs 
houses roads and health centres 
and also include design and con- 
struction of three permanent Jor- 
danian embassies in Abu Dhabi, 
Riyadh and Bahrain. 

Funding for the work Includes 
JD 40 million In soft loans from the 
World Bank (WB) and the various 
Arab development funds. 


Hydraulic analysis offers in 

The Water Authority of Jordan has opened technical office tor an 
hydraulic analysis of the Greater Amman Water System from tne 
following companies: 

1. William Halcrow, Halste International and the International Con- 
sulting Office « . 

2. Sir Malcolm Macdonald and Partners, the Water Research Cen- 
tre and Sigma Consulting Engineers ■ . 

3. Thames Water, Watson Hawksley/GIbb and Arabtech 

4. James Montgomery, Lahmayer and Jordan Engineering Consult. 

5. John Taylor and Ruqn Al Handaseh 

8. Sogreah (France) and Jouzy and Partners 

Bids have also been opened for the Ma’an WN2 water supply 
contract and are as follows — Biter and Salah, JD 902,443, China 
Non-Ferrous Metals, JD 987,014, Al Wafa Engineering and Con- 
tracting, JD 1,275,030, ICICO, JD 1,169,800. 

(PAD) 


ALIA GATEWAY HOTEL 

presents 2 nights only 

THAI FOLKLORIC SHOW 

45 minutes of THAI FOLKLORIC Dances 
including 

A rich buffet of fish and 
sea food 

Saturday & Sunday 1st & 2nd November 
at 8:30 p.m. 

JD 8 only per person 

Please book In advance - 08/51000 
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Road building has been an im- 
portant area ot activity in the sec- 
ond half of 1980. The ministry has 
recently awarded a JD 17.5 million 
contract to a joint venture of TRO 
CON, Losinger of Switzerland and 
Enka of Turkey for construction of 
the 31 kilometre Zara-Ghor Hadi- 
tha road. 

Work on the road is due to be- 
gin next month with completion 
due In lour years. The road will 
connect Sweimeh wilh the Ghor 
Safi- Aqaba road and will improve 
both domestic transport and tour- 
ism needs. 

The ministry has also received a 
$25 million loan tor the impleme- 
ntation of the 40 kilometre Naour 
road. Other road projects sch- 
eduled for the next five year pfan 
include the 31 km Aqaba back 
road, a 75 km Irbid-Jerash-Beqa'a 
road, the 18 km Zlghour road and 
the 35 km Irbid — North Shuna 
road and the 55 km Amman ring 
road. 

The roads are expected to cost 
a total of JD 100 million and the 
Irbld-Jerash, Naour and Aqaba 
back roads will have priority. 

Work is already underway on a 
number of road projects including 
the Mafraq-Syrlan border being 
Implemented by the local Amer 
Contracting Co in joint venture 
with a Turkish company and due 
for completion with 18 months, the 
Jerash-Zafqa road under con- 
struction by Rel-Ser Engineering 
of Taiwan and also due within 18 
months, the Zarqa road being built 
by the local Hudhud Shand and 
the Maba desert road being im- 
plemented by the Massar Con- 
tracting Co and Ret-Ser Engineer- 
ing. 

School building should also fea- 
ture strongly In the ministry's pro- 
gramme over the next few years 
with a JD 20 million WB loan ex- 
pected for the Sixth Education 
project and a further $30 million 
. . from the WB expeoted for the 
Seventh proleot which involves the 
building of 58 schools throughout 
Jordan. . 


• OPENING AND paving of roads for Al Sefeenah village 
council — Ajloun area. Tender documents are available at the 
village council for JD 10. Closing date: 3 November 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF a fibre-glass reservoir for the Electricity Au- 
thority. Tender documents are available at the authority for 
JD 5. Closing date: 19 November 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF mineral oils for The Jordan-lraqi Land Trans- 
port Company. Tender documents are available at the com- 
pany's offices In Jabal Amman for JD 50. Closing date: 15 
November 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF 100,000 plastic garbage bagB for Tarlq muni- 
cipality. Tender documents are available at the municipality 
for JO 5. Closing date: 1 November 1988. 

• SUPPLY OF passenger vehicles for Al Karak municipality. 
Tender documents are available at the municipality for 
JD 10. Closing date: 2 November 1986. 

• PAVING AND maintenance of the compounds of the Jor- 
dan Radio. Tender documents are available at the Radio 
building for JD 10. Closing date: 6 November. 

• TENDER NO. 137/86. Expansion of Ailoun Transmitting 
Station. Tender documents are available at the Government 
Tenders Directorate for JD 25. Closing date: 8 November 
1986. 

• TENDER NO 9/86. Supply of stationery for the Royal All- 
Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at the 
directorate. Closing date: 3 November 1986. 

• TENDER NO 23/86. Paving of roads for Aqaba District Au- 
thority. Tender documents are available at the authority for 
JD 15. Closing dBte: 6 November 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF laboratory tables for the Ministry of Health. 
Tender documents are available at Al Bashir Hospital. Closing 
date: 6 November 1986. 

• PAVING OF roads and building street walls tor Dalr Alla 
municipality. Tender documents are available at the munici- 
pality for JD 40. Closing date: 3 November I960. 

• PAVING OF roads for Ain Al Basha municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the municipality for JD 20. Closing 
date: 3 November 1986. 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS tflP! 

GOVERNMENT TENDERS 
DIRECTORATE 

RE-INVITATION TO TENDER 
Central Tender No. (6/86) 

(1) - Upon the request of the Ministry of Health and the 
World Bank, the Government Tenders Directorate In 
Jordan is hereby inviting sealed tenders from pre- 
qualified tenderers for the construction of the building 
of the Paramedical Integrated Training Institute in 
IRBID, consisting of (10,000) square metres of built- 
up area with other ancillaries and site works. 

(2) - Interested prequalified tenderers may obtain copies 
of tender documents from the Government Tenders 
Directorate - Amman against a non-refund able fee of 
(JD 200) for each set. Those tenderers who have pur- 
chased tender documents previously are exempted 
from paying another time. 

(3) - All tenders must be accompanied by a tender guaran- 
tee from an approved bank operating in Jordan in the 
value of (JD 25,000) valid for (120) days, and shall be 
in a form acceptable to the Employer, 

(4) - Last Day for purchase of tender documents is Dec. 
6, 1986. 

(5) - Tenders shall be deposited at the Govt. Tenders 

Directorate not later than 12.00 noon on Sat. 13th 
DEC. 1988. ... 

Chairman, Central Tenders Committee 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate. 
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A Jordan Valley pest meets its match 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

IF DETERMINATION could kill the 
spherical mealybug which attacks, 
Jordan’s citrus groves, Mariam 
Bashir of the Jordan Valley Agri- 
cultural Services Project (JVASP) 
could do the job alone. As It can't, 
Mariam and her fellow scientists 
at the project have enlisted the 
help of a number of parasites to 
do the job. It is Jordan’s first ex- 
perience of using biological pest 
controls rather than chemical pes- 
ticides and the early indications 
ere that it is working well. 

The JVASP is based in Deir Alla 
and is the central research and 
extension centre for the Jordan 
Valley. 

The Jordan Valley Is generally 
known for its vegetable production 
but it is also Jordan's main pro- 
duction area for citrus fruits and 
bananas. 

In 1883 citrus growers began to 
notice strange insect post which 
was infesting large areas of their 
orchards and causing, In some 
cases, a total loss of production. 
The Insect was identified as the 
spherical mealybug which was 
known to occur in Egypt, Iraq and 
the West Bank but had never pre- 
viously been found In the East 
Bank of the Jordan. 

The farmers first response was 
to look for a chemical spray which 
would Kill off the mealybug quickly. 
•'The available sprays, however, are 
only effective at a very particular 
stage of the Insect s growth as 
the female mealybug secretes a 
waxy material. impervious to che- 
mical sprays, which protects her 
eggsac for most of its growth 
time. 

The scientists at the JVASP 
were also afraid that extensive 
spraying might upset the balance 
of the Valley ecosystem by killing 
useful Insects. They suggest that 
the mealybug infestations them- 
selves may be the result of earlier 
sprayings that killed off their natu- 
ral enemies and allowed them to 
multiply to the point where they 
became a pest. 

Following experiences In Hawaii 
and Guam, where parasites had 
already been used to deal with 
mealybug infestations, they de- 
cided to try biological control 
themselves. 

The programme began in 1684 
with the introduction of two small 
wasps, one from Hawaii and the 
other from Guam, into an Insect- 
ary for multiplication. When suffi- 
cient numbers had been bred they 
were released onto trees with bad 
infestations. The larvae of the in- 
troduced parasite feed on the 
body of the mealybug end its con- 
tents, thus killing the female and 
its eggs. 

• The first release was made into 
the southern part of the valley In 
January 1984 and tests since 
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Mariam Bashir with a pheromone trap used to measure 
spherical mealybug levels 


then show that the introduced 
parasites have both done their )ob 
of destroying the infestations 
where they were released and 
spreading further north Into new 
areas of the Valley to continue the 
job tt)ere. 

The parasites have been rel- 
eased onto a number of sites, first 
on Ministry of Agriculture land and 
then, following owners’ requests, 
on a number of private orchards. 
The first two parasite species in- 
trod.uced have proved effective 
and new species are also being 
tested. 

Mariam Bashir's enthusiasm for 
her project is unstinting and she is 
sure that the spherical mealybug 
is just the first of the problems af- 
fecting Jordan Valley plants that 
will be dealt with by biological con- 
trols. Another JVASP staff mem- 
ber iB already in the United States 
for a course in the use of biologi- 
cal control of mites and the United 
States Agency for International 
Development (USAID) has shown 
its confidence In Ihe approach by 
agreeing lo provide financial sup- 
port lor the project for another two 
years. 

The biological control pro- 
gramme is just one aspect of the 
work carried out at the JVASP, 
which was established in 1981 as 
a specialist centre to investigate 
Valley agricultural problems, find 
appropriate solutions to them and 
take those solutions to the far- 
mers. 

The Delr Alla station Is now 
equipped with soil, water and 
tissue analysis laboratories, along 
with its facilities for pest man- 
agement, and three research sub- 
stations has been established at 
Karameh In the south, at Deir Alla 
In Ihe centre and at Wadl-Yabis/- 
Abu Habit in the north of the Valley 
all with plastic greenhouses, irri- 
gation equipment and other facili- 
ties needed for research activity. 

The establishment of the JVASP 


was envisaged originally as a 
fiveyear project, with funding of 
$5,620,000 from USAID and 
$4,243,000 from the Jordanian 
government, to be carried out 
under the Authority of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and with consult- 
ancy services provided by Wash- 
ington State University under a 
USAID contract. The project direc- 
tor Is Dr Ghazi Kanaan who is also 
head of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture's Jordan Valley Directorate. 

During the first phase, five WSU 
specialists, an integrated pest 
management specialist, an agri- 
cultural economist, horticulturist, 
virologist and a soil scientist 
worked with the programme to es- 
tablish the research and extension 
network and to train Jordanian 
counterparts who will be respon- 
sible for its future. 

During that time considerable 
progress has been made and both 
research and extension activities 
are functioning. New crops have 
been introduced including broccoli, 
fennel and red cabbage, a tomato 
variety tolerant to the major valley 
disease problem of yellow leaf curl 
virus has also been introduced 
and research is now underway on 
crop sequencing, virus indexing 
for citrus, testing of tow chill varie- 
ties of fruit and possible new 
crops. The agricultural economist 
has computerized the costs and 
returns for all major crops and has 
also computerized recommenda- 
tions for fertilizer use. disease and 
pest control and for production 
practices for both protected and 
open field culture. 

A two-year extension to the 
programme has now been agreed 
between the government and 
USAID and three consultants will 
be working at Deir Alla to streng- 
then the areas of sol! science, 
plant virology and agricultural ex- 
tension. At the end of the two 
years, JVASP should be fully esta- 
blished as as sustainable and ef- 
fective national programme of 
research and extension. 


Plant virologist Dr Mani Skaria 
will be at JVASP for a year and he 
says his work will have both cura- 
tive and preventative elements. 

He will be concentrating mainly 
on the citrus because, although 
they are the number one tree crop 
In the Valley and have a number of 
problems, they have not pre- 
viously been worked on exten- 
sively. He says there are now vi- 
rus free citrus orchards in the Un- 
ited States and his department 
will now undertake a number of 
measures to try to achieve the 
same here. These include carrying 
out a survey to identify the virus 
and virus like problems existing in 
the Valley citrus trees, indexing 
trees from selected orchards to 
select virus free and good yielding 
specimens which can be propa- 
gated, the Introduction of virus 
free buds from the United States 
lo be propagated on to healthy lo- 
cal root stocks, advising farmers 
on how to keep clean, disease 
free orchards and training pro- 
gramme staff to diagnose disease 
problems and to offer advice. 

Dr Skaria believes that with a 
systematic effort by both JVASP 
staff and the citrus growers, Jor- 
dan's citrus orchards could be vi- 
rus free within 7-8 years. 

Soil scientist Dr Yusuf Tamlmi 
will be developing three depart- 
ments of soil chemistry and fertil- 
ity, plant physiology and tissue 
analysis and soil physics and Irri- 
gation using a new set of labora- 
tories which, he says, now have 
equipment equal to any In the 
world. 

Ha will be training Jordanian 
staff to both carry out research 
and to provide services for the far- 
mers. 

The work includes testing soil 
for acidity/ alklinlty, salinity, pho- 
sphorous and potassium In order 
to advise farmers on suitable crop 
use, the need for soil leaching and 
other measures. 

With plant tissue analysis Is 
used to support and the leaves 
and other parts of the plant can be 
tested for their chemical content 
and the Information used to sup- 
port the diagnosis of nutritional 
problems provided by the soil ana- 
lysis. 

A general survey is also being 
carried out of Ihe entire valley in 
order to draw up a map of its nu- 
tritional deficiencies. 

Soil physics and irrigation work 
will involve looking at water deliv- 
ery method, the amount of water 
used per crop /per season and the 
timing of water delivery. Dr Tamlmi 
says it is possible that citrus, ba- 
nana and grape crops in the Valley 
are being over irrigated, which not 
only wastes water but Increases 
the risk of disease and root prob- 
lems. The overuse of Irrigation 
also causes the ground water 


table to rise thus bringing ^ 
problems. Overall, soil stuft 
is necessary to Improve s 
understanding of which aorfaiL. 
raj and irrigation practices m 
able production to be sustain ' 

WSU team leader Dr David Y&l' 
mans, who will be with the JVasp 
for 18 months, and his Jordanian 
counterparts will be working v 
one of the most difficult areas b 
agriculture — the development a 
an effective extension program^ 
There are now 9 extension olfict;. 
in the Valley with a staff of 11 ei i 
tension agents responsible lo a,; 
extension supervisor who retag 1 
the farming problems they lde% 
during their work to area special- 
ists at Deir Alla for p«s to 
research and advice. 

Dr Youmans says that eg; 
countries extension agents tend' 
to be the 'poor cousins' In agricul- 
ture with lower salaries and status 
than their research counterparts 
poorer access to new information 
and a tendency to be blamed 
when agricultural results are poor. 

In reality, he says, they are oi- 
ten very bright, have a good 
knowledge of the farmers needs 
and with proper support and guid- 
ance, have an enormous conlriv 
tion to make in helping farmers b 
improve their techniques and pro- 
duction. 


lilll . 
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By Ahmed Shaker 


• Recent statistics show 
that the population of the 
East Bank of Jordan in AD 
2,000 will amount to approx- 
imately four million. This fig- 
ure shows an annual In- 
crease of 3 - 3.5 per cent. 
Jordan's population at 
present Is about 2.7 million. 

e A JD 2.8 million project 
for the manufacturing of 
fresh citrus juices is to be 
implemented In Gaza Strip 
which has an annual citrus 
fruits surplus of 30,000 ton- 
nes. 

e The government has ap- 
proved a project to establish 
a JD 1.5 million factory for 
the manufacture of tiles and 
ceramics In the West Bank. 
This project will provide Jobs 
for hundreds of workers and 
technicians and will contri- 
bute to the oriental souvenir 
Industry. 

e As s result of Israeli at- 
tempts to take over Arab 
economic resources, the 
number of Industrial corpora- 
tions in the West Bank de- 


clined from 3716 In 1966 to 
2380 In 1984. 
e The government has de- 
cided to Increase the number 
of labour consultants at Jor- 
danian embassies abroad so 
that the Jordanian expa- 
triates, mainly in the Gulf 
countries, can receive more 
assistance. 

• Due to the difficuit eco- 
nomic situation, and in order 
to save job vacancies for 
new graduates, the govern- 
ment has decided to ban the 
service renewal of employ- 
ees once they reach the age 
of sixty. 

e The number of applicants 
who applied for government 
jobs during the first few 
months of this year amounted 
to 16,000. And by the end 
of the year this number (s ex- 
pected to reach 30,000. 

e Jordan now has 18,000 
engineers who constitute 
four per cent of the local 
work force. In Europe, en- 
gineers constitute less than 
one per cent of the work- 
force. 


Advertise in 
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Call tol: 

684153/4, 064131/2 


SMALL FLAT FOR RENT 

Fuily-fumlshed ground floor flat with private gate and garden. 
Located In Ihe best residential area, between the 5Ui & 4th Circles. 
Jabal Amman. 

Consists of: Salon, dining rood), 1 bedroom, 1 maid's room, 
bathroom and equipped kitchen. With central heating, colour T.V 
telephone and car- parts. '■ 

Please call: 671509 


The Best 
Gift Shop in — 
Amman w a 


Selected Irom the 

works of The Finest Arab Artists 

0 Especially designed Gaiabcya s in 
Colton and Silk 
0 Ceramic Artodos. 

0 Mother ol Pearl Andes. 

0 Silver Plated Articles. 

0 Hand made Brass and copper works. 
0 Arabic Calligraphy on papmms. 

0 Handmade woollen Rugs. 

0 Qt/aMy Leather Articles (Purses, Bags 
and Boitsl. 





-JABER Cont.i-n 


JABER Centre 


Hidlial Cmlri 


LEARN FRENCH ON TELEVISION 

as of 1/11/1986 



Wherever your business 
needs may be 

Societe Generale can help you 

REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Shmeisani, P.O. BOX: 35192, AMMAN, Jordan 
Phone: 660016, Telefax: 675870, Telex: 23191 SG 





f! -Klcnstincj ON: 


Saturdays at 6:00 p.m. 

On Channel 3 and Channel 6. 


| Ini 


l L 


SOCIETE GENERALE 

French and International Bank 

Head Office and International Division 
29, Bd Haussmann - 75009 PARIS France 
Tel: 42982000 - Telex: 211789 


Thursdays at 6:00 p.m, 
On Channel 3. 
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economy 


mi 


DEPOSIT [iATLvV 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


5 15/16 4 1/2. 
5 15/16 4 1/2 
5 15/16 4 1/2 

5 15/16 4 9/16 

6 4 9/16 
6 1/16 4 5/8 


6 5/8 

7 1/4 
7 1/4 
7 7/8 


4 9/16 
4 5/8 

4 7/8 

5 9/16 
5 1/4 
5 7/8 


FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

7 7/16 

3 9/16 

5 3/8 

4 3/4 

10 7/8 

7 3/4 

3 5/8 

5 3/8 

4 13/16 

11 1/8 

7 13/16 

4 1/16 

5 3/8 

4 15/16 

11 3/16 

7 15/16 

4 1/16 

5 3/8 

4 7/8 

11 1/4 

7 15/16 4 1/16 

5 3/8 

4 13/16 

11 3/16 

7 15/16 

4 1/16 

5 3/8 

4 13/16 

11 1/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_* 

— 

— 

— 





Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wadnesdny 29 October 1986 
wore as follows: 

18 ct-- JD 3.450 per gramme 
21 ct- JD 4.000 per gramme 
24 cl.. JD 4.750 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4.600.000 

Ounce JD 147.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 33.000 


(Central Bank) 
Rashadi Pound.. 


Rashadi Pound.... JD 29.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youeif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.347 

.349 

Sterling pound 

.490 

.500 

German mark 

.170 

.172 

French franc 

.051 

.052 

Swiss franc 

.208 

.210 

Dutch guilder 

.150 

.152 | 

Italian lire (1000) 

.240 

.250 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

.046 

Saudi riyal 

.092 

.093 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.177 

1.185 

UAE dirham 

.094 

.095 

Egyptian pound 

.185 

.190 

Syrian lira 

.015 

.016 

Iraqi dinar 

.290 

.300 

Omani riyal 

.895 

.905 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar mainly lower, G 



LONDON (AP) — The US dollar dropped against most 
major currencies in early European trading Wednes- 
day. Gold prices felt more than two dollars an ounce 
In busy trading. 

Dealers 6aid the currency markets were listless, 
with some participants apparently awaiting key US 
economic Indicators due for release this week, in- 
cluding the September trade figures on Thursday. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's busi- 
ness day begins, the dollar edged up 0.05 yen to a 
.. closing 159.35 yen from Tuesday's .159.30. Later, in 
London, It was quoted at 159.68 yen. 

Other dollar rates at mld-mornlng, compared with 
late Tuesday: 

W 0 s* German Marks, down from 2.0295 

— I’S^O Swiss Francs, down from 1.6733 

— 225 French Francs, down from 6.6355 

— 2.2902 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.2940 

L,r ®i down from 1,403.60 
T-. ‘-3082 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3876. 

; . Gold opened In London at a bid price of $4 1 0 25 a 
' ounce, ■ compared with Iste Tuesday's 412 At 

Wean ®® da Y> the cjty's five major bullion 
•dealers fixed a recommended price of $407.75. 

.408.90 late WaS $407 - 60 - d °wn'„om 

i y*'™ ***** flood sell-off," said one London 
“ predicted the price would drop to around 

lowest level In London since closing at 
■ ° n J 1 August. The precious metal then 

climbed erratically, topping $440 in the first week of 

. October, 

a b^ rl 4oV.37 HOn9 Kd " 9, fl0,d f * ,! cents to close at 
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RIYADH (Opecna) — Saudi 
Arabia has played a leading 
role In aiding Third World 
agricultural development by 
extending grants and loans, 
government officials said 
here Wednesday. 

In a statement marking the 
Kingdom's participation In 
"World Food Day" the offi- 
cials said the assistance had 
been channelled through the 
Saudi Development Fund, 
the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development 
(IFAD) and the World Food 
Programme. 

Agriculture and water re- 
sources Minister Dr Abdul- 
rahman Al-Shelkh empha- 
sized Saudi successes In 
boosting agricultural out- 
put to achieve food self- 
sufficiency and security. 

He said that during 
1985-86, the Kingdom pro- 
duced two million tonnes of 
wheat, while Its cereals star- 

!&t c ®P ac,1 y had dsen from i 
900,000 tonnes to more 
than two million tonnes In 
the space of eight months. 

The Minister said Saudi 
Arabia had become an expor- 
ter of chickenB and eggs 
from being an Importer of ail 
. . Poultry requirements 
eight years ago. It had also 
passed the self-sufficiency 
stage In milk and dairy pro- 
ducts, and was now export- 
ing a surplus In this sector. 

He added that, the steady 
rise In Saudi agricultural ex- 

E orts had been accompanied 
y a Sharp decrease In food 
; imports, which , .accounted 
for $1.34 billion so far this 
year. :■ 1 




Share prices improve 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES have remarkably improved though prices 
usually start declining in the Iasi three months oi every year. 

In addition, the volume of trading hit a high mark of JD 1.5 
million, a huge number in comparison with those of the Iasi 
months. 

150,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,503,000 divided among 1,734 contracts. 

The dally handling average came to JD 300,000 with a devia- 
tion of 94.9 per cent or 5 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating instability. 

The shares of 61 companies were handled from which 25 
companies gained including: 


1- Aqarco Investment 
& Real Estate 

2- Al Intaj Industrial, 
Commercial & 
Agricultural Co. 

3- National Maritime 
Lines 


closing at JD .480 up 
from JD .400 
closing at JD 1.800 up 
from JD 1.650 


Unes closing at JD .870 up 

from JD .810 

4- Jordan Insurance Co. closing at JD 10. 240 up 


5- National Industries 


from JD 9.750 
closing at JD .690 up 
from JD .660 


21 companies lost Including: 


1- Housing Bank 

2- Islamic Bank 

3- Bank of Jordan 

4- Bank of Jordan/New 


closing at JD 1.330 down 
from JD 1 .630 
closing at JD 2.150 down 
from JD 2.250 
closing at JD 18.000 
down from JD 18.700 
closing at JD 17.050 down 
from JD 17.700 


15 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 250,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 315,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

58% 

34.4% 

4.4% 

3.3% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (out of 20 traded) 

Share 

Share 


of sector 

of market ; 

1- Arab Bank 

34.7% 

20.1% ! 

2- National Financial 

14.9% 

8.7% ' 

Investment 


3- Housing Bank 

14.3% 

8.3% • 

4- Bank of Jordan /New 

13.7% 

8% i 

r 

Industrials (out of 7 traded) 
1- Arab Aluminium 


• 1 

Industry 

28% 

9.6% ! 

2- Ala Adln Industries 

3- National Steel 

17% 

5.8% 

Industry 

4- National Cables and 

6.5% 

6.4% 

2.2% . '> 

2.2% . T 

Electric Wires 
industry 



5- Jordan Pipes 



Industry 

8.2% 

2.1% . 

Services (out of 5 traded) 
1- National Maritime 



Lines 

6.1% 

2.7% 

1 

insurance (out of 29 traded) 
1- Jordan-French 



Insurance Co. 

42.8% 

1.4% 


Weekly Average 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

21/10 

+ .9% 

+ .3% 

+ 1.6% 

+ 1.1% 

+ 1% 

22/10 

^.1% 

-.2% 

+ 1.9% 

+ .1% 

+ .2% 

! . $5/10 

-.4% 

- .4% 

-1.1% 

-.1% 

-.3*--. 

.26/10 

-.2% 

■ Zero . . 

-.6% 

+ .4% 

+ .1% 

27/10 

Zero 

+ 1.1%' 

-1% 

-,1% 

Zero 

Tpta^i 

-L- .. •• . 

-T 


- 

+ 1% 


Zionist myths brought 
to light in new analysis 


A BOOK REVIEW 

By Pascal B Karmy 

Special to The Star 

L'Affalre Israel 

Le Slonlame Politique 
By Roger Qaraudy 

AFTER THE Introduction to his 
book, Mr Garaudy deals with spe- 
cific subjects: the historic myth, 
the biblical myth, Zionist myth, the 
Internal policy of Israel Involving 
racialism, colonialism, the external 
policy Involving expansionism, Is- . 
reel's political methods Involving 
state terrorism. 

The alleged historic right 

Leaving apart the 'historic' part 
of the Old Testament which does 
not stand to criticism, the history 
of Ihe Hebrews is not distinct from 
that of other peoples such as the 
Hlttlte8 or the Babylonians or the 
Egyptians. They did not constitute 
a distinct ethnical group before 
the nomadic penetration into the 
land of .Canaan. They were among 
different migrating nomadic 
groups. Of the latter some settled 
In Canaan and others migrated to 
Egypt. The nomads who settled In 
Canaan (some of whom were later 
called “Hebrews") borrowed from 
the Canaanitea their language, 
their writing and religion. Then in 
about 1400 BC the nomadic He- 
brews migrated to Egypt to look 
for new grazing land perhaps in 
the wake of the Hyksos penetra- 
tion to Egypt. Then the Hyksos 
and those who came with or after 
them fled from Egypt. 

Apart from the text of the Old 
Testament, there Is no other do- 
cumentary aource about Israel, 
and its ao-called historic right to 
the land of Canaan. Even while re- 
lying on biblical sources we have 
the following: First, Israel was not 
the original occupant of the land of 
Canaan: there were the Canaan 
natives, the Hlttltee (around He- 
bron) the Ammonites (around Am- 
man), the Moabites, the Edomites 
and the Philistines on the coast 
from whom the name of Palestine 
was derived. 

Thus, the preesnt Palestinians 
are not the descendants of the 
Arabs. Indeed the Arabs came In 
the 7th century AD In small num- 
bers. The Arab Invasion had a re-. 
Ilgious and cultural effect on the 
Inhabitants of, Palestine but the 
Arabs did not replace the original 
Inhabitants. The Palestinians are 
the descendants of all the peoples 
who lived In Palestine for ages be- 
fore the Arab occupation. 

The Hebrew invaders 

4 

The author then states that the 
history of Palestine shows that 
the, Hebrewa who came from 
Egypt 'In the XIII century BC were 
In fact Invaders among many. It Is 
only after the Hebrews had settled 
in the land of Canaan that they 
were called Israelites. The only 
wurce of their history Is the bibli- 
cal texts from which we can con- 
clude the following: King David 
wa ® able to establish a kingdom 
Sim the h0lp °f the Cretan and 
Philistine mercenaries. He areated 
a multinational state Including 
peoples of different origins and re- 
ligions. His grandmother Ruth was 
a Moabite. He had a eon called 
Solomon from a Hlttlte.. mother. 
The author notes In passing that it 
8 lr °nlc that to the fundamental 
laws of the present state of Israel, 
yayid and Solomon would nbt .be 
conelderd as Jews because their, 
mothers were not Jewesses.' •' 

Tfta author then describes the 
break-up of the state of Israel, the 
occupation of Palestine by several 



The writer 
holds a Diplo- 
ma In Philos 
ophy end Let 
tere and also 
an LLB de 
gree. He was/ 
a lawyer In 
Pale8tine dur 
ing the Mand 
ate and aub 
aequently be 
came a Le 
gal Advisor In 
the UN In VI 
enna and Bel 
rut. 


nations and the dispersion of the 
Jews In the year 132 AD at the 
hands of the Roman emperor. 
There were no longer any sub- 
stantial number of Jews in Pales- 
tine. The Jewish pilgrim Nahum 
Gerondl mentions that In 1257 AD 
he only met two Jewish families In 
Jerusalem. 

The history of Palestine shows 
that the Hebrews were one ol the 
many peoples of the Fertile 
Cresent who occupied Palestine 
and could not therefore claim a 
privileged position. But the political 
Zionists systematically manipulate 
historical facts and mention In the 
Israeli school books only the 73 
years of the reigns of David and 
Solomon, the exile to Babylon and 
the return and lastly the revolts 
against the Romans. The other 
part6 of the history of Palestine 
are not mentioned at all as if noth- 
ing had happened In Palestine 
during the two thousand years 
from the 3rd mlllenium until the ar- 
rival of the Hebrews, and as if 
nothing had happened during the 
two thousand years from 132 AD 
until the creation of Israel In 1948. 

Thus, the author concludes, a 
historical myth was created by ar- 
bitrarily retaining some five thou- 
sand years from the history of 
Palestine. 


Ben Gurlon stated in his History 
of the Haganah: “In our country 
there is no place but for the Jews. 
We shall tell the Arabs: Go out and 
if they do not leave, If they resist, 
we shall expel them by force." 
Other Zionists have made similar 
declarations. The author says that 
the truth lies elsewhere. Following 
the Balfour Declaration in 1917 
and notwithstanding the Zionist 
propaganda for the ‘return* there 
were in Palestine in 1922, 
663,000 Arabs and only 83,000 
Jewe. 

Moreover, Palestine was a big 
exporter of cereals and citrus 
fruits. The Jewish Zionist author, 
Ahad Ha'am visited Palestine In 
1891 and testified to the fact that 
it was not without a people and 
was not a desert but a cultivated 
land and that one can hardly find 
uncultivated fields with the excep- 
tion of the sandy and mountainous 
areas. 

Mr Garaudy also mentions the 
Peel Report presented to the Bri- 
tish Parliament in 1937 which 
mentioned the rapid progress of 
the cultivated land most of which 
was owned by the Arabs. 

The ‘Israeli miracle' Is a fiction If 
we take into consideration the 
progress of agriculture In the 
world and above ail the enormous 
financial assistance received by 
Israel from abroad and particularly 
from the USA. But the Zionists 
rely on the alleged historical and 
geographical 'vacuum' to justify 
expulsions, plunder and repress- 
ions. 

The myth of race 

There is fictitious belief that all 
the Jews of the world are the de- 
scendants of one race from the 
time of Abraham. The author der- 
ides this myth and shows that 
there is no pure race in the world 
let alone the Jews who were scat- 
tered in the four corners of the 
world. He even contests the no- 
tion of race and states that no Je- 
wish race existed. 

The Jews were one of the com- 


_ ui . . , „ ponents of the peoples who pene- 

The history of Palestine, as trated into the land of Canaan and 

taught In present Israeli school- were distinguished by their langu- 
booke, Is falsa. Neither Is the holy age and nol by the j r blood. "Then, 

history taught by Cathohcs and tb0y m | xflC j with the local popula- 

Protestants correct, for they rely jj 0n by b iood, by marriage and cul- 
excluslvely on the Bible without lurQ 

referring to the actual history of . _ 

the ‘Ancient Eael.’ thus, they un- The kingdoms of David and So- 


Jewlsh State," does not mention water, 
the Arab Inhabitants of Palestine 
as If they did not exist. The Zion- 
ists allege that they wanted to 
give the ; Jewish people a land M , 
without a people,. , r . lm , 


The biblical myth 


monitor 








Shlomo Iriel being rushed to hospital 

Israeli kills mother brother and daughter 

• Sources from the Israeli police reported that last Sunday Sh- 
lomo Iriel, 39, shot and seriously wounded his wife at their house 
In Tel Aviv. He then took his 1 1 -year old daughter In his car and 
headed toward his parents' house In Haifa. On his way to Haifa, 
Shlomo fired at his daughter and left her dead body inside the 
car. When he reached his parents house, he shot hla 61 -year 
old mother who immediately fell dead, and then fired two bullets 
In the head of his 22-year old brother, who suffered critical 
wounds. Then he telephoned the police and told them that he 
had killed four persons. 

Prior to the arrival of the police, Shlomo shot himself In the 
head. 

The reason behind these murders Is still unknown but Israeli 
police sources stated that il might be related to family problems. 


willingly give credence to the pro- lomon were multi-national. The au- 
paganda of political Zionism and , , hor duoles Jewish writers like 
its mythical history to justify the Joseph Relnach, Maxim Rodinson 
extermination of the Palestinian ® nd Arthur Koestler who all agree 
people to justify Its territorial l , hat . there , 8 no Jewish race nor 

claims, Its aggressions and annex- J , 0W ! S £ nation; there is only the 
atlons Jewish religion. The writer quotes 

„ ‘ . . . . , . .. Thomas Klerman who saya that 

Two other historical myths were -The Zionists are Europeans, 
created by the Zionists. The first there Is absolutely no link be- 

wae that Palestine was a desert tween the ancestors of the Eu- 

wlthout people. The second is the ropean Jews and the ancient He- 
racial 1 continuity of the Jewish brew tribes." The great majority of 
people by relying on genealogical the Jews of Eastern Europe in- 
flation and on the refusal to asa- eluding Russia are the descen- 
mllate with other people, to Justify dents of Ihe Khazars, a Tartar 
the return to Ihe land of their people who were converted en 
ancestors as If the present Jews b |oc to Judaism. The author con- 
were the descendants and natural eludes by saying that the Zionists 
heirs of the Biblical Israelites. alieae continuity of race in order 


Gush Imonim funds pretexts for settling 

• The extremist Jewish movement, Gush imonim, called on the 
Jewish settlers in the occupied territories to perform religious 
rituals Inside the old synagogue in Gaza city and then make 
tour in what they call the old Jewish suburb at the heart of the 
city. This hardline movement lately obtained permission from the 
Israeli army in Gaza to perform prayers in the synagogue and 
tour the ‘ancient Jewish suburb.’ A large number of troops and 
Border Guards will be placed In that area to protect the settlers. 


Water company to desalinate Oead Sea water 

• The Israeli Regional Water Company; Mocorot, will shortly 
start desalinating the waters siphoned off from the Dead Sea In 
an attempt to overcome the water shortage crisis currently pla- 
guing the whole country. The company will pump and desalinate 
the water by new modern plants which have been lately installed 
with a daily capacity of 2800 cubic melres and having an es- 
timated cost of $3 million. 


Settlers attack orphanage 

• A group of Jewish settlers last Monday attacked the Isla- 
mic Orphanage House School in Jerusalem claiming that the 
members of that group were stoned by the pupil a, school of the 
teacher and pupils of the school confronted the attackers using 
canes and stones. Two settlers and five Arab pupils were 
wounded in that scuffle. 


ilra ot the Biblical Israelites. allege continuity of race In order 
„ to buttress their claim to Palestine 

The desert myth as their historic land. Thus Ihe 

„_ u so called historic right as far aa 
Theodor Herzl, in his book The raC0 concerned does not hold 


J22E- P P ■ Mr Garaudy deals with the blbll- 

wlthout a people,- cal myth according to which God 

Golds Meir declared that there Himself had promised to give the 
are no Palestinians In Palestine, (and of Canaan to the chosen peo- 
yvhen. Einstein /asked Welzmen: pie. ■ r 
"Wha( would happen tp the Arabs Therefore the Israelis claim, that 
If Palestine was fltoan *0 [he. Ratine le theirs as If God had 
Jews?'' We.zman mpftod. What ^ fl: .tfeed 0 f gift granting 
Arabs? They are hardly of any Palestine to them. The author, 
consequence".':; ; - gays that colonialists of al) time 
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look lor some Justification for their 
colonialism, annexations, and do- 
mination of other peoples. 

The Zionists are not different: 
they rely on this mythical promise 
to justify the extermination ol the 
Palestinian people and the expro- 
priation of their lands. The author 
relies on three Incontrovertible 
principles with regard to the idea 
of the 'chosen' people. This idea 
is: 

1- Historically childish, since many 
people try to show that they are a 
privileged and elected people In 
documents written by them (as the 
Jewe wrote their Bible). Apart from 
the Bible there ip no other do- 
cumentary proof of this. 

. 2- Polillcelly criminal! because It 
countenances . and justifies the 
'sacredness' ot aggression, ex- 
pansion and domination. 

3- Theologically wrong, because 
the Idea of the chosen people im- 
plies the existence of pnehoaen or 


excluded peoples; 

The author concludes that 
therefore every policy founded on 
such a myth leads to the denial 
and reluaal of any other people. 
This is exactly why Ben Gurlon, 
Golda Meir, Begin and cohort de- ■ 
. nled the existence of the Pales- ■ 
tlnian people. The author admits 
that there are rabbis end many Je- 
wish personalities in the 
world such as the great 
scientist Einstein who reject 
this Idea of the chosen people or 
the establishment of a political Je- 
: wish state which takes the land of . ' 
Palestine through the force of. ' 
money and arms. 

Mr Garaudy finally warns the 
Christians against repeating ihe ! 1 
slogans of political Zionism about . - 
the 'promised land’. , and the . 
’chosen people! aa there arp no - : 
"saintly nations" nor - "accursed • 

' rtettons". We must not assimilate • 
Judaism as euch with the stale of : 
Israel and Zionism. . ! 

1 
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Football matches 


• A responsible source at Al-Ramtha Club has emphasised*, 
discussions took place recently on the prospect of in!mS¥ 
English teams to play in Jordan. ,nv ‘tln9to 

The matches to be played are to coincide with the period 


Jordan s celebration of the 5 1 st anniversary birthdnu ^’uH 
Majesty King Hussein. y r,nday 01 H* 

On the other hand. The Star has learnt that Al-Ramtha ChiK 
will play against the Iraqi armed forces football team and® 
Tayaran from Iraq in the first half of March 1987. 


Important player to be missed 

• Qhassan Bala'wi, Addlftain football team olavar u/in «,i L 
In the coming matches. His Physicians h^ve a K him 
until he recovers from the pains affecting him. h ^ 

Raft Race results 


• t Th T e K Br, !l sh Aln Tu yS r, team which Participated In the Raft Race 
last Thursday on the Dead Sea, won the first prize - 

°, r9a , n,z ® d by the Amm an Marriott Hotel, was 

duHah ook L^ nd Th» J ° u r ? 0n " WhiCh His H '9hness Prince 
aunan took part. The winners were given presents bv His 

Highness Prince Read Ibn Zaid. Chief ChamberE ' 

Green Municipality tournament 


Presenting a prize after the cycling race 


Bicycling as a sport in 
Jordan is on the move 


*nXl 0 A n b a d t R fh?J„ A |' RaWatX l eh ' Mayor °' Amm0n will extend 

Ca o Sih S w S . r ° m various Arab municipalities 
^airo, Jeddah and Muscat — • to partlcioate In Ihe Amman : 
Green Municipality football tournament. 

toumamfin^Th H f °2!52U , 1 eam8 wiH a,so be included In this 
tournament. They, are Addlftain. Al-Jazlrah and the Municipality 

pJ5h a ?9 a J lz,r l? commi **ee had sent letters to the Jordanian 

March IBBT 8 * !?S Agenda. 6 t0Umamenl whlch is 5chaduled * 

Minister at a seminar 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

THE TARIF Cycling Club bicycle 
nlr which took place 
Jast Friday was patronized by Haj 
Hnmdi /U Tabba'a, President of 

Unions Chamber of Commerce 
,e.i!L w S s ,. orsBnized in ®9 e groups 

JJJ* ,8 .i ak,nfl part in the fir ^t 

^ ° ,d Participants had 

finished the four kilometres dis- 
tance, a huge number of youna- 
sters began their round. a 

waB also attended and 
SJlES ^ Dr , Abdul Azlz A' Khay- 
A « n 4 ster °! Awqal and Rallgi- 
oua Affairs. President of Jordan 
Bicycle Federation as well as 
other members ol the federation. 

pinners were classified as 


FffljST CATEGORY - from 7-1 1 fifth CATEGORY - from 25-29 
second* ni WBS La " h Abu Hllal ' The A,a " al * '^'asoond^as Abdultah 

vlfe J H 1: 

12- C 15y?arf ATEG ° RY ~ ' irom 30*39 yeSs™ 0 ™ ~ ,mm 

• The winner wns Ra'ed Zuaeib- was ' Awadl the sec °nd 

,ha ,hird 

THIRD CATEGORY - , rom - from 

• The first was Tambout Ishaqaf mf T the fi 2fr!!2J Khayruddln Is’ha- 
second was Awnl Assa'ead Sri AfTahh^ n< i was Abdul Salam 

Ihefhrrd was Elias Kho“r a " d Mu^Ai-Tatoa'a!' 6 ,hW 

FOURTH CATEGORY Irom 21-24 ril A ™ mder of young and old la- 

• First was Yasslr Muwafl and the “and 5 Pi ?£l d (n the rBCe - At 

•he second waa Raghab Omar a " d &Z, 


ninth zim?nTr Q Z?r?*' , M J[I i t ter of Youth lasl Sunday attended the 
quarters or 9 anlzed by the ministry In Addlftain club head- 

of tab,e tennjs ^deration, talked 
himMr Mfl^«MH 0 Ai d L?°!?, s ! derations t0 be taken in identifying 
difficulties fl h n H°fl Ud Al-Hadldl, from the ministry, talked about the 
difficulties and encounters that obstruct the alms of the coach. 

Wrestling meeting 

meQtlnQ A fnr b j^flh 8 \S!! n9 fi 1 ede iL a,ion ha8 decided to hold Its annual 
month. 8 Arab Vyrest,,n 9 Federations In Amman In the coming 

Agreement concluded 

meX J S a Sund S a P y°2| 00“" Aa3 ° da "°" hald 1,8 weeWy 

wh^ do 9 WaB reached concerning press representatives 

who go out to cover sports events outside Jordan 


Basketball results at Orthodox 
Club Tournament 

After six weeks 
of playing 


Mo of Points 
Games ' 


Scoring 


Team 


Group 


Against Position 


■i ■ . Seikb-Tamarj 4 

| -i- EJnlkhan 4. 

4 s t Team Fine . 4 

Boys arid Girls Ra fidl Print 6 

Under. ■ Seiko -Tamari e 

13 year? NGK 6 

V • Vacu-lug 8 

Ladle, UAP h8 ' Jranoe : 4 

14-1T..: Taraari-Seiko 4 

: General Insurance 4 

■is, - ■ ■ National Paint 0 

X° ul.hr.:.;- Al-Ahlteh. r ■ 6 

, : Financial ; 

' ■ - Investment . ■ •• 

: V; Tamart-Saikd e 

-Provincial: 1 •' e 

"• insurance 


> ^c : ‘ 

reading, 


Sast scorers 
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Chinese group dances through the ages 




The grace of the martial arts 

By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

THE BREATH-TAKING bright col- 
ours swaying amidst the dark st- 
age along with enchanting. 
Chinese music captivated the au- 
dience's attention right from the 
start. China’s 5000 year history 
about to be unfolded on stage In 
the most fascinating and capturing 
way, through songs and dances 
performed by the Chinese Youth 
Goodwill Group. 

The Chinese Youth Goodwill 
Group from Taipei, the Republic of 
China, presented their first stage 


The young generation expresses Its culture and traditions 


musical performance in Amman 
last Sunday, 26 October at the 
Royal Cultural Centre. 

The group was formed twelve 
years ago with Mr Hsu Sheng- 
HBiung, Director, Mr Liu Hsiang - 
Un, Deputy Director, Mr Huang 
Ming Fang, secretary and Liu 
Chuan-Fu as stage manager. It 
consists of fifteen students, seven 
boys and eight girls selected from 
among 106 universities and col- 
leges in Taiwan. Although their 
backgrounds vary, they share the 
same Chinese heritage. They were 
strictly selected from among the 
best trained dancers and they had 


to undergo very difficult training 
procedures to be accepted in the 
group. 

Their majors vary from Spanish, 
Arts, English, Drama, Commerce, 
Technology to Psychology, Danc- 
ing, Agriculture and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

The group usually performs In 
the US though they extended their 
activities this year by touring Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. Cur- 
rently they are In Jordan for a 
four-day tour. 

Promoting friendship between 


Dramatic intrigue, lively strokes 
from ‘Wait Until Dark’ 


countries and serving as ambass- 
adors of culture is the group's aim 
through their dances, they aim at 
introducing Chinese culture and 
history to the rest of the world. 

On stage they presented tradi- 
tional dances of the long Chinese 
history from dynasty to dynasty, 
with fascinating costumes reveal- 
ing the changes throughout the 
years. 

Chinese celebrations and fes- 
tivals of various parts of China ex- 
pressed the harmonious life and 
joy as revealed by the talented 
dancers. 

Skilful martial arts displaying 
major Chinese weapons and their 
uses were presented gracefully 
and artistically by the confident 
and high-spirited dancers. 


Chinese and Arabic songs por- 
traying the friendship of the Jor- 
danian and Chinese people were 
cheered by the enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

The show lasted almost two 
hours with no interval between 
each dance except lor the re- 
corded narrator describing the 
dance and Its time in history. 

Due to the small number of 
dancers, changing costumes had 
to be done very rapidly. This was 
performed with the utmost effi- 
ciency. 

The show's success was under- 
lined by the loud cheering and long 
applause of the audience, particu- 
larly at the end when each dancer 
introduced him/ herself and ex- 
pressed their pleasure in being In 
Amman. 


AMMAN (Star) — Following Its re- 
gular, six month regime, the Jor- • 
dan International Hotel staged its 
fifth session of Dinner Theatre on 
the 25-2B October with the myst- 
ery play ‘Walt Until Dark’ written 
by Frederick Knott, directed by 
Tony Craven and performed by a 
professional British cast. 

Described as a ‘spine-chilling 
thriller,' the plot may have been 
reminiscent of a Hitchcock plot, 
especially towards the end. 

A drug-stuffed doll Is the target 
of desire for three crooks. The 
apartment where blind Susie Hen- 
derson and her husband live Is 
where the doll Is moBt likely to be. ■ 
The oropks plot a course of action 
to deceive the blind wife and lure 
her Into leading them to the mis- 
sing good. Amidst all this, the hus- 
band Is away and there Is an Im- 
pish ' and unoanny young girl 
whose Job Is to do Susie’s shop- 
ping and whose motives are.obsc- 
■ ure. .. ; 

8uqh a plot and such characters 
are of course, an ilnvltatlon to an 
endless list of often witty, often 
Impllct, often figurative . remarks 
and gestures.- 

This ,ls all. made much more 
lively through the fact that the 
foies of the actors are remarkably 
non-static; ■ constantly moving r— . 
Roat (peter Wyhgarge) Is defightr 


■and out of several roles and ass-- 
umlng different personalities. 
Thus, the play moves at a quick 
pace with the three crooks 
pretending to be 'friendly' charac- 
tes to trap the Initially credulous 
wife; she becomes more and more 
alert to the flaws of the crooks; 
the flaws of the crooks lead even- 
tually to her trap; darkness, — 
where she can 'see' and they can- 
not. 

The talented and skilful perfor- 
mance of Annabelle Lanyon (Glo- 
ria) also contributes to the rapid 
development of events: a singular 
character who proves to own the 
sought-after object, Innocence In 
disguise, or s disguise of In- 
nocence? 

Needless to ssy, the acting was 
polished throughout, convinc- 
ingly and faultlessly performed. 
Helen GUI's (Susie) blindness' 
was a credit to her acting -skills. 
Unfalteringly blind, she managed 
to convey all the strengthened In- . 
stlncts of hearing, of touch Into 
the expression of doubt and mis- 
giving; and finally. Into an explo- 
sion of determination to win; a trait 
very often only, encountered In 
handicapped people. 

In a sense, Susie Is perhaps the 
only convincing 'human' In the play: 
— the only personality unveiled 
before’ ' the : audience; blind yet: 


symbolically 'visual' In her behav- 
iour. 

Roy Boyd and Tony Counter 
likewise excelled In their perfor- 
mance. They are both halfway be- 
tween men of blood and criminal 
'softies.' But It Is the head crook 
(Peter Wyngarde), Roat the 'real' 
criminal — double-crossing and 
devious — who, eventually left 
alone with Susie, creates the cli- 
max. The victory Is ail Rost's. Su- 
Ble's plot falls. And although Roat 
Is killed In an almost funny scuffle 
of screams and mad rushes for 
the dagger, the victory Is certainly 
his. 

This was one fascinating turn of 
events, gripping in Its originality, 
disconcerting In its revelation. The 
stage is dark. Susie appears to 
have trapped the criminal Roat 
since she can now 'see' and he is 
rendered useless, But Roat opans 
the fridge door and light pours out. 
He dies, victorious. She escapes, 
defeated. 

Here and probably only here, is 
the audience genuinely shocked. A 
superb turn or events, A stunning 
paradox. 

'1 Terry Parsons' staga-setting ' 
and design also merit high apprai- 
sal. W|th such compact stage 
props, he built a true home* on St- 
age; creating ,the. image , which 
gave tha play ' the semblance of 
truth It needed to render It a. suc- 
cess. V-.. 







\m 




The actors during their press conference 

• For the second time this year, the British Airways Play* 
house pinner Theatre visits Amman on Its autumn tour 
which started on 24 August from Singapore and Is going to 
end in mid-November in Abu Dhabi. 

The group, as usual, held a prod* conference ort their first 
day In Amman In the International Hotel which was hoetlno 
them and where the play was being staged for four conse- 
cutive nlghte* , ' 

During the conference, ..the good-humoured group Intros 
duced themselves and expressed their pleasure at 1 being ’ 
here In .the quiet, city of; Amman alter having been to 
Cairo. The conferences did not, however, last too long since 
the actors were .anxious to oontlnue : sun bathing at the . 
hotel’s pool, ■ 
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arts 


Local art; recognition and 
promotion are needed 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

AS PART of her efforts to promote 
Jordanian and Arab artists, Ms 
Nuha Batshon, owner of the Art 
Gallery in the Intercontinental 
Hotel, displays different artistic 
items in her shop. 

Ms Batshon has always carried 
a certain kind of love for arts 
which drove her to encourage lo- 
cal artists by exhibiting and selling 
their work. She is known to be a 
lady with long experience in differ- 
ent Job fields. She has worked In 
Journalism, TV, Information and In 
the Royal Jordanian Fine Arts So- 
cfety. 

Earlier, her Job was part-time, 
operating just for a Tew hours, the 
reason being related to the small 
number of local artists and the 
lack of awareness and attention 
paid to local artists. Today, the 
number of Jordanian artfsts has 
increased and people are more 
art-conscious. 

Upon entering the gallery, one is 
taken In by the friendly atmos- 
phere and surroundings, it is easy 
to picture the exhibited items as 


being in one's own home. The 
neatness of the shelves filled with 
books, and many artistic items 
displayed all over the room des- 
erve inspection and admiration. 

, collection of Items Includes 
two wooden chests designed in 
old fashioned style, baskets of dif- 
ferent sizes made from wheat 
stalks, palm leaves and bamboo, 
carpets with beautiful designs 
artistic pieces of Hebron glass 
with colours ranging from green to 
blue to red having different attrac- 
tive shapes, and T-shirts, book- 
markers, paintings, and handi- 
crafts. 

Ms Batshon enjoys managing 
her shop. She deals with people 
such as tourists, Jordanians. Am- 
ericans and European residents in 
Jordan and various foreign busi- 
ness people. She finds her work 
Interesting socially for she meets 
with a lot of people, even though it 
Is not satisfying economically. She 
has attended many local and Inter- 
national exhibitions and has exhi- 
bited many Jordanian works In 
her gallery. 

She thinks that the Jordanian 
art movement needs time to deve- 
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5 lop as It should and hopes that in 
i the future, local artfsts would 
i develop their own style and school 
■ through their own experiences; I 
but regrets that artists do not! 
! study such things like design of 
jewelry and clothes. Art would be 
more complete with the knowledge 
of designing. If handicraft styles 
were changed and designed dif- 
ferently, one could make more use 
of them. Carpets may be designed 
In stylish ways which would At- 
tract more attention and be used 
dally Instead of baing exhibited 
only. 

There Is a close relationship be- 
tween today and old tradition 
wnich Is reflected by more women 
wearing traditional dresses de- 
signed in beautiful designs and 
works. This would reflect the love 
and pride to one's culture and 
country. 

Ms Batshon believes that close 
human relationships are Important 
in our society and local artists 
should be paid more attention than 
they are actually receiving. It la 
very Important for artists to suc- 
ceed In their own country and to 
feel accepted by their own culture. 

Ms Batshon said: "The Idea of 
having an art gallery was and still 
Is to promote local art and artists 
no matter how sophisticated or 
unsophisticated they are. It is 
very Important for local artists to 
nave exposure In the own country 
first and among their own people. 

She then stated that her work 
depends on other people's 
achievements because It Is a team 
work. What is vital Is who pro- 
motes it and who buys It. As a 
lover of art. one must be in love 
with the object In order to acquire 

At present, Ms Batshon exhibits 
or displays the works of; 

— Ceramics by: Mahmoud Taha, 
Margaret Tadros, May Abboud 
(Lebanon) 

— Scupture by; Judith Black' 
(English) 

— Paintings by: Princess Wijdan 
All, Hanan Agha, Arwa Al-Tal 
Dianna Shamonky, Wfdad Azzawi 
(Iraq), Suha Nourssl, Na’ela Deeb 
Shwelhat, and Reema Farah. 

rr Jordanian artists: Keyed Amro 
Mahmoud Sadek, All Al-Jabiry, 
Saleh Abu Jundy, and other Iraqi 
artists such as Hashem Taweel, 
Hate Nassiry.Mohammsd Salaem 
and other artists including Kamal 
Bullatah, Yousef Baddawy 
Mohammed Durrah. Yasser Al- 
Dweik and Hafaez Kassees. 


Sbulptfr. b y Mahmoud Taha: one of th. Items „„ display : 

Exhibition promises to depict charm of 
Jordan’s landscape and archaeology 

' §* a Her Ma/X ‘qumh ?he°NMr Im-hSii, ^ounTlinn i h' s accom P | lal™enta to date 
KSTnf paint- tor the^Uefttof Usdiffe^e^ed^ « u £LL en ? na r man exhibl ^ns s 

SB ?] J^an by British Artist Nl- callonal euUural and 2 a book of h a portraits entitl 

bbblas Egon will be opened on tel projects throunhnnt Soma Beautiful Women." Nlcl 

a 3 S 5 rS 5 

the artists' Jordan Paintings as 
well as 40,000 postcards of these 
works to be sold In Jordan and 


lh0 No * Yassin U®,, * rtl l£J° fdan Paintings as cffS ElhtaffiTheQ 
< n ccf-oparatidn L with well as 40,000 postcards of these family the Saudi' RmJi 
works lo be sold In Jordan and Kan of OmanYncffn 
"Paintings of «£«"*■, ■*>■'» the benefit of the 

.MS? 7 

Of N^PhOtOs Egon's art career be- ? nd World War, Egon" 

>dofcaf's^» Its afbhceo-, gan In the late: 1940'a with an Invl- * d the study of Arab h 

£ : SSliT ft National. Gallery- In civilization and.tjegsn w 

«t the Phltos. a ora courlshrp will 
; :captuitsd..bVEoon'«a^ ihe^ra/isrt Jt.?. w aa-;f(jlloWad by Nicholas Egonhaselnc 

met-irtef nrtfhdfediri ' • P^j^fingspf .Grosk war;: memorials v°$'i Waiting and ps 

p- r- M In’ London.’ In! Arfblan. Desert/ Mbr& 
1 . ptudod in lhe dxhlWtlon w6ra por- . Palestine, L6ba 

^_.W^;^ au lY ( of Jor- . Mgjt® .<* thsiQreek Royal family Kuwait and:Yemen. In 1 


His accomplishments to date In- 
clude ten ons-man exhibitions and 
~°°k of his portraits entitled, 
some Beautiful Women." Nlcho- 

'55, E SP n s Pfl |n Hnos hang In the 
eol eettons of the .National Portrait 
Gallery in London. Her Majesty 
2S? n £ ,iz | bet i’ the Greek Royal 
S Je Saudi Royal family, the 

nth!?/ 1 9 m9n „ an b in numerous 
other private collections 

in'fh a uS (e L ,n the British army 

nni h w M ?U/ Eas i dur,n fl the 8ec- 
ortd World _War, Egon was drawn , 

to the .study of Arab history and 
civilization and.tjegsn.what was to 
& J iono courtship with the area, 
Nicholas Egon has since travelled i 
extensively . ■ throughout . the -Arab : : 



Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


On Golden Pond 

"HOW DOES It feel to turn eighty?" asks Bill. 

"Twice as bad as turning forty," answers Norman. 

Thlsremark may seem flippant, but put Into Its context In 

ft fi™ oSU,£ 0 den P £ nd 11 ,a no mere exercise of wit. Said 
by the elghty-yesr-old retired professor, Norman Thavar 

J i?!?* ry ,^ 0nd ®'* these words become a heartrending ly naln- 
i U niXahari 8U TK ni 1,0 up . the theme of the film, putting It all In 
' The remark also characteristic of Norman’s 

*S £, 55 iSX" “•“ , — 

j!JJfi es com *hfl to terms with retirement and old age and the 

bv B Mar k 6 R vdni? ^U h «i!S 0 Y ,ta ft end> Sanaltlv ®?y directed 
k Ry b®h> the film la based on a play by Ernest 

the fltm ’ Wh ° adapt ® d h,a own text ,nt0 lh ® screenplay of 
The film starts with Images of serenity and hawitrhina 

But, like old age, the calmness of the pond Is dacentiva 
because undsr that serene golden glow of th® 

agspss: 

b e .Th\rfa^r,r 8 «rK u x r ssssr (whleh may 

grM! 6 aiD8^ Q }Vh e a ra .fi!i 0 M °'.t h68 u e «»“ •ogethar that tha 
ehia% tne *198: the husband and wife relation. 


daughter relation^ £ dellcate was the father- 


daughter reiationah n ZL* very aeiicate was the father- 

st ss t 

allybeTjngftoHanreP^H 1 ], 0 , aS Ef CtS ’ ' 0n Qold#n Pon<i, ,ln - 

part of h!7Iife a hsVe wai,ed al1 Ufa lor the 

— ' ^ 

Exhibitions 

Roya^Society^Flne Arta^rflR 0 ^ ,n co '°P eratj on with The 
by Nlch^a ^gon, a. 

until 10° Novemt«r G on Sunc,ay ' 2 November and will continue 
Ar( (L^MYndShadir^f ih n r r 8 9 n ' Ex hlbltron of Formative 

. 4 S{J Ura,pentr ^ Th - 6Xh,bl " 

Tresors 8 © Papte^^FrSn^^ w pr08anta ' an exhibition entitled 
exhibition Is about Ilia oK. 

wnema: 

lapctob^ presents 'Les ; Grandes G ueules', . • ' 

f i ,nfl ’That's Enter-'-' 

^ inment ; vwyh ah ^ .Star. Cast on Thursday 30 October; at 7 pm; '■ 
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Najaf ,a special spiritual focus 


By SaJId Rizvl 

Compass News Features 

NAJAF, Iraq — Noisy traffic, pla- 
cid tea-houses, busy trinket shops 
and the rolling river Euphrates 
suggest a typical Middle East pro- 
vincial town, which Najaf Is. But a 
vast gold-domed shrine hints at 
something more. 

in its essence, this city of 
180,000 people is the spiritual 
epicentre of the Islamic earth- 
quake that erupted in the late 
1970s and still rumbles through 
the Middle East and beyond. 

It was here 160 km from Bagh- 
dad and just a little more to the 
Iranian border, that the banished 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini plot- 
ted the Iranian revolution for 16 
years. 

It Is here that the pressures of 
that revolution and the contradic- 
tions of Islamic power are today 
experienced in a unique way. 
Under that golden dome lies bu- 
rled Imam All Ibn Abi Tallb, cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet 
Mohammed: Na]af has been a 
special home to Shia Muslims 
since the 7th century AD. 

During a recent religious cer- 
emony, tens of thousands of Mu- 


slims — not all from the Shla sect 
that recognize All as the Prophet's 
natural successor — filled tha 
streets converging on the shrine 
and offered prayers that lasted 
several hours. 

Until 1980 thousands of Ira- 
nians would have crossed the bor- 
der to join In. But the war between 
Iran and Iraq has stopped all that. 

Nevertheless, Iraqi officials and 
plain-clothed security agents kept 
a close watch on the Muharram 
crowds lest Iranian sympathisers 
disrupt the ceremony. 

Najaf lies at the heart of Iraq's 
sociological conundrum in which a 
56 per cent Shia majority in a 14 
million population is ruled by the 
largely secular and Sunni govern- 
ment of President Saddam Huss- 
ein. 

The Shia majority, the largest 
outside Iran, gave Saddam Huss- 
ein many uneasy moments after 
Khomeini came to power In Iran in 
February 1979. Since then disen- 
chantment with the Ayatollah has 
spread among the Iraqi Shia, but 
the community Is still a consider- 
able power. Its future direction 
hard to predict. 

Najaf Joined Islam's firmament 
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Combining their artistic efforts: university students 

University students 
choose their colours 

By Osama A. Abusitta crying children is truly alarm- 
Spscial to The Star ,n S- 1 do not know whflt ,ns P ,res 

THE ROYAI r.n»n«,i i. th,B WP® of emotion In a univ- 

exhibitlnn n S Siifi, Ce, ] tr ® ,s erslty student’s imagination so 
de^ Uni^ frequently. Not only that, but 

oa nilno^^ 8 ^ atuden D ta the miserable mother and child 

SntirxaS 0 in,rloua ,ha 

•Sf or a ' yle ' but in 


All the paintings are In black 
and white and of course gray. 
Accordingly the exhibition Is 
entitled "Shade and Ught, The 
Art of Grays". 

■ This peculiar choice of theme 
s ,ike a self-imposed 

restriction that did nothing 
u ? r * ban reduce the artists' 
, 0 of his or her entry. This 
get is Very clear In paintings of 
...5®®, end figures where colour 
jyould , have given life to gen- 
erally well composed paintings. 
..: Jhe abstractly pfilnted en- 
ines are more suocessful than 
their realistic or . landscape 
counterparts. There . are tWo 
outstanding paintings painted 
oy the s same .student, who 
overcame the limitation of col- 
our by adding texture to the 
pamtlngs, by applying paint 
directly from the tube on his 
.canvas;- v ; ' 

'THe number of paintings of 


crying children Is truly alarm- 
ing. I do not know what Inspires 
this type of emotion In a univ- 
ersity student's imagination so 
frequently. Not only that, but 
the miserable mother and child 
theme seems to intrigue the 
students as well. 

Some students presented 
works with ohinese touches. 
But the touches were a little 
too strong. There Is a painting 
of a Chinese fisherman fishing 
at a lake or a river which is 
Chinese not only In its contents 
but In Its style too. The very 
fine line wsb employed in this 
painting with a minimum use of 
shading, 

A variety of media were used 
In this exhibition but oil was the 
most wldly used medium, Char- 
coal, India Ink and water coir 
ours were employed but not to 
their full potential. Indie Ink Is 
the medium for this typs of ex- 
hibition but unfortunately It was 
not used as frequently as one 
would Bxpect. , . 

It Is Important to 'note that 
the participants were not art 
; students but students reading 
economics, literature and busi- 
ness. It Is throuQh thl8'knpwr-. 
edge that credit must be glyeri 
■ to the exhibition. •• 
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Najaf’s golden-domed mosque, containing the tomb of Imam All, cousin and 
son- in-law of the Prophet Mohammed. 


when Imam All's remains were 
brought from Arabia after his ass- 
assination around 660 AD. The 
first shrine over his grave, later re- 
furbished and extended, was built 
in 977. 

All's death and the resulting 
schism in Islam led to his being 
revered as the Shia equivalent of 
a patron saint, a mentor on ail 
matters of life and death, faith and 


worldly wisdom. 

Khomeini's aides now make 
comparisons between All and 
Khomeini, who moved here after 
being exiled by Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavl in 1963 to elicit the 
unquestioning loyalty of the Shia 
faithful. 

Najaf 's Shia population wel- 
comed the Ayatollah as it had 


other Muslim clergymen. But In 
late 1978 Saddam forced Khome- 
ini to leave. He moved to France 
before returning in triumph to Iran. 

The lingering rancor between 
the two men is cited as a major 
factor In the combatants' refusal 
to compromise and agree to a ne- 
gotiated end to the Gulf War. 


War images of an Iraqi artist 


By Sajid Rlzvi 

Compass News Features 

BAGHDAD — Abdul Jabbar Sal- 
man has all but abandoned his 
pursuit of Bedouin perfection to 
devote himself to "art for peace." 

From hfs studio In a quiet recess 
of the shopping arcade in Bagh- 
dad's Sheraton Hotel, Salman now 
Is capturing the painful Imagery of 
Iraq's six-year-old war with Iran. 

“Love and War" Is the theme of 
a series of abstract paintings due 
to be presented at an autumn art 
festival organized by the govern- 
ment. 

Salman's work Is not propa- 
gandist. Images of misery and 
foreboding mingle with hints of 
happiness — perhaps "love" — 
In four paintings Salman plans to 
take to the festival. 

"Love," he said In an interview, 
"makes war easier to bear." 

Until recently Salman was paint- 
ing Bedouin lovers or soft-hued 
scenes from a fast-disappearing 
Bedouin lifestyle in southern Iraq. 

His last show In Baghdad's Al 
Rlwaq Gallery featured 30 oil 
paintings evoking the mystery and 
magic of a desert environment far 
removed from the urban chaoB — 
and the war — of Salman's im- 
mediate surroundings. 

He painted the desert and its in- 
habitants, he said, because, 
"when l look into the desert I feel 
like painting every single thing I 
see the colours are so vivid." 

Like many artists in Iraq, how- 
ever, the reality of war has caught 
uf> with him and the result Is the 
"Love and War" series each 
priced at 1,000 Iraqi dinars. 

His customers, he said, wars 
foreign visitors and Iraqis seeking 
qomtort In art from the ugliness 
and : monotony brought by the 
war. 

Salman was born In Baghdad in 
1936 and graduated at the Fins 
Arts Academy In .1966, then, 
trained at Paris and Rome. He has 
had four ,' exhibitions In Riyadh, 
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Iraqi artist Salman “Love", ha says, "makss war easier 
to bear" 

Saudi Arabia, and a solo show In aged 21, Is at war. "I'm- like a Be- 
Rbnlni. Italy. douin myself, producing children,” 

One of his seven children Is stu- he said. "But I wish the war 
dying ceramics; another, a son would end". 


Deluxe Furnished Apartment For Rent 

Located in Abdoun near the Orthodox Club. 

An area of 200. metres. Two bedrooms, three ba- 
throoms, 75 metre Salon, Independent water, system, 
sewerage central heating and a telephone. 

For more information pis. call 812938 today 
and tomorrow. 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 


i»Airon:i, ED il-sr 4 Hll= 

I,. HAH I OL ^himirsani Amman 


Luxuriously furnished stud io apartments 
t To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT ; 
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international ' — 

The forgotten victims of apartheid 


By Peter Auf Der Heyde 

Compass News Features 

PEDDIE, South Africa — Home is 
a corrugated Iron or wooden 
shack in a shanty town, ottering 
little protection from the blistering 
heat of the South African summer 
or the freezing temperatures ol 
winter. 

Work, when available, is clear- 
ing rubbish from the streets of a 
nearby town for $10 a month. 

Food is whatever vegetables 
can be grown on plots provided by 
local church organizations — and 
there Is rarely enough food to 
keep even children properly fed. 

Life i9 a grim daily battle for 
2,000 people who for the past four 
years have lived at the Peddle set- 


tlement camp — or commonage 
— in South Africa's Eastern Cape 
region. 

"There is no employment here 
and nobody cares about us," said 
an elderly man at the camp. "Our 
future Is bleak; we are totally re- 
liant on the goodwill of the chur- 
ches for survival." 

The people of Peddie common- 
age are blacks uprooted from 
"white" South Africa for relocation 
info the bantustans, what the Pre- 
toria government calls "black 
homelands." 

Tha Peddie 2.000 are among 
more than two million who have 
been forcibly moved by Pretoria 
during the past 20 years. 

Although the government has 
announced suspension of forced 
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One of Peddie commonage’s 2,000 forgotten victims 
of apartheid 


With Alia the USA. is only a seat away. 

MCiV vnoir 
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Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA 
We fly you there with regular 
. nights conveniently scheduled 
S throughout the week. 

Whether you’re crossing 
the Atlantic for business 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warn familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 

Royal World of Alla, 
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removals. settlement ca^, : 
across the country remain in? ' 
with the victims of apartheid f 
unwanted by Pretoria and often 
_ the bantustans. [ 

I Most people in the camps an ! 
J women, children and old men; I 
K younger men are allowed to ra. ' 
J main in "white" South Africa to 1 
. work In the cities or the mines. ; 

• Those now living on tha com- i 
) mange 3 km from Peddie town in 
, Ciskei come originally from the 
Alexandria and Kammaskraal : 
areas 150 km away. Said one : 
camp resident who did not wish to' ■ 
be named for fear of reprisal^ - 
"We were living peaceful lives ahdr { 
had work and enough to eat h. 1 
Alexandria. : f 

"But then one day offlda!* ! 
came and said we would have |q ' 
" move to the Ciskei. The next day 
' they came with their big lorries. : 
They put all our belongings on 
them and dumped us in Peddle. 

"We were not allowed to take 
our cattle, because they said 
there was no room for them on the 
lorries. They gave us money for.' 
the oattle, but this was very little. ' 
We had to take what was ottered : 
otherwise we would not have 
received anything. 

"The officials said we would., 
have everything we needed In 
Peddie, but nothing has been done ■ 
for us." 

There is little employment In!. 
Peddle, and the few jobs that ■ . 
come up go to townspeople. The . 
only slots available for people on>; 
the commonage are garbage col- • 
lection duties under the drought 
emergency relief scheme — and 
there are only 10 such jobs a 
month. Without employment, and 
therefore money, the camp people 
are completely dependent on local 
church organizations for their ex- . 
istence. 

The South African Council of ■ 
Churches, represented at Peddle .; 
by the Rev. Alf Dlaminl, runs a ' 
vegetable scheme on church land. :■ 

"We make small plots available . 
to the people." he said. ‘They can • 
grow vegetables for their own use * 
and sell any surplus they produce. ; 

The churches offer numerous '■ 
feeding schemes, aimed especially 
at children because many ol them 
suffer from undernourishment and '■ 
malnutrition. 

"We have a school in the town, / 
Dlaminl aald, "but the children art 
too hungry to. learn anything-, ;■ 
There is no money for scnow * 
books or school clothes." \ 

Some people at the commons* 1 
qualify for a monthly pension otw- 
rands ($17). But, said Dlanwi*"^ 
people get any benefit from It P p 

"First, only members of theajj* 1 
lag party In the Ciskei, «* i 
National Ciskei Independence . 
Party, can apply. People have o ... 
pay party membership fees ij • 
qualify for the pension — sr ~ , 
then they get taxed on the pen- l 
slon. .a' 

"Secondly, It can lake up to i. 
years before pension applications 
are ■ processed. I know of 
where people have applied «»■: 
died before their first pension .. 

^ "And^anyway, how -far ' wjj j f 
family of 10 get on 40 rands ? k 
month?" The Peddle ; camp JJ •.£ 
only: one. small Water lank. It is h 
ten empty, and most camp P 0O £ {■ 

, have to' fetch their' water from in? r ; 
town..:' „ vl. tfl ' ; 

... Because they oannot affora 
buy 'coal or . oil, they .have V f- ; . 
SOavenge for wood for cow 
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Feature Film, DEATH BY PRESCRIPTION. Saturday at 10:20 


Saturday 


* 8:30 You Again, "Mah and 
Henry get Sick": Henry and 
Mattew continue their strained 
father and son relationship as 
Henry visited social resear- 
cher. 

* 9:10 Saturday Variety 
Show 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "Death 
by Prescription, *' • starring. 
Timothy West.' A well re- 
spected doctor is accused of 
murdering his elderly patients. 
Did Dr Adams want to relieve 
them of their suffering or was 
he hoping for an early legacy 
from them? A sensational trial 
ends In acquittal, but has the 
doctor's name really been 
cleared? 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Carol Burnett 

.* 9:10 Cosmos., "Message 
from the Sky," part 1: What are ' 
the- secrets of life?. Are. we 
atone in the Cosmos? Have we 
been visited? On the cosmic 
calendar,' where .every day 
. stands for forty million years. 
We trace ‘our ehcestry and 
death' 'are the mechanism of: 
evolution. We follow the rise of. 
intelligence as the hallmark, of : 
our species and wonder about ; 
life ; elsewhere. • ' : . 

„ * 10:20; Dallas, . "Turning 


* .&;3d'Nb place Like Home 


* 9:10 Edge of Darkness, 
episode 5. James Godbolt, 
brightened of exposure by the 
Enquiry, admits that he was in 
the Pay of Bennett, the head of 
the Northmoor Company, and 
that he led Emma and the 
QAJA team into the Plant. 

* 10:20 Strangers & Broth- 
ers, episode 5: Though una- 
ware of it himself, the Master 
of Lewis Eliot's Cambridge Col- 
lege is terminally ill. Two candi- 
dates present themselves as 
his likely successor: Paul Jago, 
the humane but academically 
undistinguished senior tutor, 
and Thomas Crawbord, a 
scientist of international re- 
pute. 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 Music Box 

* 9:30 Hilary: In this episode 

Hilary has problems both on 
the domestic front and at work. 
She not only has to persuade 
the autocratic lady Harlow to 
talk about her past lovers on 
the show, but she also needs , 
to persuade her son, Dan. to 
talk to her about his 

* 10:20 Demsey & Makepea- 
ce, "Prize LigheiV 

Wednesday 

» 8:30 Three'S Company 

* 9:00 Architecture at the 
Crossroads, "Berlin — ■' u The 
City: A spare; for Living: . Jhe 

International Arcltltectijire Exhj? , 


bition in Berlin, scheduled for 
1987, is the most important 
event In Modern Town Plan- 
ning. The Exhibition has a sub- 
ject — the city once again as a 
space for living. 

* 9:30 Alfred Httchcok, 
"Right." 

* 10:20 The Great Bookie 
Robbery, episode 2. 


Thursday 


* 8:30 Check It Out: Three 
armed gangsters entsred the 
store and obliged the manager 
to transmit a TV commercial 
against his store. 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "Gun 
Fight at Black Horse Canyon," 
starring Dale Robertson and 
Jack Ging: Tina travelled by 
train in order lo write a story 
about the Western part ol the 
USA at the eve of its history. 
She bared many difficulties 
while mixing with cowboyB and 
horse thieves. 


Friday 


* 9:10 Best Seller. ‘ 
Eagle," part 4. 

10:20 Sherlock 
"The Final Problem ": 
long duel with his aru 
professor Morlarty t.i‘, 
Switzerland and the 
chenbach Falls., Then; 
and AHolmeB engage 
struggle on the very 
■precipice 


‘Once an 

Holmes, 

Holmes' 

.h 6/iemy 

38 him to 
:ight Rb|- 
Moriarty 
va fatal 
brink of 


Programme Highlights For Week Begin- 
ning Saturday, 1 November, 1986 

JUST A MINUTE: The popular panel game returns lor a 
brand new series. Chairman Nicholas Parsons is aided 
and abetted by seasoned experts Clement Freud, Ken- 
neth Williams, Derek Nimmo and Peter Jones, who at- 
tempt 60 seconds of unhesitating, undeviating, unrepetl- 
tious speech on a selection of brain -teasing subjects. 

ARTHUR FREED AND THE HOLLYWOOD MUSICAL: Roy 
Pickard presents the first in a series of six programmes 
devoted lo MG M's celebrated musical producer Arthur 
Freed. Soundtrack extracts from such great Freed films 
as Slngin' In The Rain, Meet Me In St. Louis and An Am- 
erican in Paris are featured in the programmes which 
chart the producer's carrier from his early songwriting 
years through to 1958 when he produced the multi 
Oscar-winning Glgi. 

STREET LIFE: Janet Davey talks to the residents of some 
of London's famous streets from Haymarket and Wardour 
St to Bond St and Portobello Road about street- life 
present and past. 

INTERNATIONAL RECITAL This week BBC Wolrd Service 
begins a series of eight weekly chamber music recitals to 
be broadcast live from London on Sundays. Leading musi- 
cians from Britain, Holland, West Germany, North Am- 
erica, India, Brazil and the People's Republic of China will 
feature in the concerts which will be given before an au- 
dience in the Concert Hall of BBC Broadcasting House in 
London. This week's recital features London Brass, a new 
ensemble formed from the world-famous Philip Jones 
Brass Ensemble, which disbanded earlier this year. Lon- 
don Brass will play a selection of baroque brass pieces, 
modern works and popular arrangements. Free tickets are 
available by writing to International Recital, BBC World 
Service, Bush House, London, enclosing and international 
reply coupon. 

THE VILLAGE OF DEATH: In 1665, there was a devas- 
tating outbreak of bubonic plague in London which spread 
to many parts of Britain. Eyam, a tiny village about 200 
miles away in Derbyshire, was one of the places affected. 
To contain the plague the village was isolated and many 
of the villagers died. Phil Smith tells the story of how the 
villagers, who are still remembered in an annual service_of 
commemoration, coped with the epidemic. 


Sunday 2/11/19B6 

* 17:16 International 
Recital 

* 18:15 The Village, of 
Death 

* 20:30 Just a Minute 
Monday 3/11/1986 

* 14:15 Just a Minute . 

* 15:30 Arthur Freed and 
The Hollywood Musical 


Tuesday 4/11/1986 

* 23:00 Street Life 

* 23:15 International 
Recital 

Wednesday 5/11/ 1988 

* 06:30 Street Life 

* 13:15 Street Life 
Thursday 6/11/1 986 

* 05:30 The Villager of 
Death 

* 12:00 Arthur Freed and 
The Hollywood Musical 
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. 1 Peevish or 
carping (8). 

2 144 — too bigl (8). 

4 Pub In Treasure 
Island (7, 6). 

5 Iron — papers! (B). 

6 Midwestern state 
(U 

7 Grassy ground (4). 

8 Brief look (0). 

13 Excessive 

adoration (8). 

15 Portable heater 
or metalworker 

m 

16 Indicator e.g. on 
railway (8). 

16 Complete sum 13). 

20 Crooned (B). 

21 Metal (4). 
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SOLUTION : 


pSSu ‘fla? Mai wsnvw n 
ssfc'iWfia asr* ' is 


Chess 


■naisnBDB 

iBiBnna 
■HSBBO^I 
aOiSBOBH 


.. i W o h,t ?r^ P?fty: how cnn ho 
win? Thu diagram from r. 
USSR tournament was a moos 
the top awards In a Russian 
chess magazine competition tn 
find the most brilliant game 
won by its readers. 

. phesa Association 
stage their open individual 
championships this weekend 
at Wanstead House. E.U. 
2*™5« a:e °n Saturday to 
Monday. anyone can enter, 
W* JP* l °P .Essex player 
becomes county champion 
X™ «» «"d out more detail, 
A ' amlth « 

Chess 

solution 

1 Q—Kt7t (threats OxR or 
Xt~ B6 mateJ. Rxq,-J R—Q8 
oh. QxR: 3 KI—B6 ch. 
K—Bt; 4 RxQ ch. B— Kl: 

5 RxR mate. 




WCKt 
4 10 8 


♦ A K J 76 
V 9 

0 J 7 3 

♦ A Q 4 3 

Easl 


♦ 10 6 4 0 5 4 j I 

*q?A ,3 S 

* J 2 4 10 i 

South 

t - 3 

0 A K B 6 ft 
_ , * K 9 8 7 8 5 

Dealer North: N-s vulrwi* 
II you were to end up | 
Seven Clubs on this deaTm 
might think it lucky to 
a diamond lead, oecaust j 
gives vou the only clmnaii 
make the contract. Hwm 
U didn’t always happen tin 
way- In the big charity ewl 
the Cavendish pairs, Sw Mi 
ding at one table went to 
this: 

South West North Em 

“ IS 3H 

4C ffH No No 

7C ^ No No No 

North s pass of Six Heotk 
it was said, did not premie 
ooiurol or hearts but WU 
open to partner to bid Bern 
Clubs If he held heart cental 
and a good hand. 

West judged than a heart 
lead would surely be ruffed, e 
he selected the 4 of dintnocdi 
Which whs more 
West had led from the quota 
of diamonds, or from the lfc 
or from low diamonds, la 
which case East's Q lo could 
be picked up ? Weil, ft 
declarer played low free 
dununy and headed tha k 
with the king. When la 
discovered tho diamond bmi 
he* liad to try for five tricks io 
spades, finessing ttie Jad 
UnluCky j Two down. 

At most tables Bast-Wet 
sacrificed over Six or Sen* 
Clubs imd lost wt least BOO. 
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and get a full 

week for your 
money...... 

Call, our advertisiflj 
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